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Comparing Old and New Problems 


in Education 


In spite of the allegedly great difference between modern education 
and that of the past, problems that confronted educators as long ago 
as 1855 are found to be surprisingly similar to those of today 


By H. H. DAVIS, Associate Professor, Department of School Administration, Ohio State University 


UCH is being said and written in praise 
M of the “new education,” and at the same 

time many voices are being raised to pro- 
claim a wish that we might return to the “‘good 
old days” in schooling. 

Both the partisans of the new education and the 
staunch defenders of the old seem to agree that 
there is a great gulf between present day educa- 
tion and that of a generation or so ago. That dif- 
ferences exist is not to be questioned, but that they 
are as great or as profound as popular fancy would 
have us think may well be doubted. The reported 
differences are often based upon individual adult 
opinions, which are not reliable since the point of 
view has changed so much from the time the child- 
hood attitude was formed as a pupil to the present 
adult opinion as an observer. In order to obtain a 
true comparison, it is desirable to take a general 
cross section view by analyzing comparable groups 
and making statistical comparison. 

An interesting comparison of this sort can be 
made by analyzing figures in Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education and the Annual Roll Call of 
the Journal of the National Education Association. 
In 1855 Barnard secured reports from the chief 
school officers of the various states and published 
them in his American Journal of Education for 
December, 1856, pages 465 to 561. By an analysis 


of these reports and a tabulation of the number of 
different states listing each problem it is possible 
to gain a fairly clear picture of the problems con- 
fronting educators of that time. 

In the first column of figures in the accompany- 
ing table the twelve most important problems are 
listed in the order of frequency of mention. For 
convenience of comparison I have listed in the sec- 
ond and third columns of figures results of a simi- 
lar tabulation of the Annual Roll Call for 1924! 
and for 19307. A casual inspection of the table 
shows that of the twelve most important problems 
in 1855, nine were still in existence in 1924 and 
six in 1930. 


Then and Now 


The establishment of professional publications 
and the grading of schools were timely topics in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but it is easy 
to understand why they are not now among the 
twelve leading problems. It is almost as easy to 
understand why books and supplies, now easily 
available in such quantity and variety, should have 
become less prominent as a problem. 

The recent increase in the importance of finance, 
the lack of attention to salaries and an increase in 


‘Jour. Nat'l Ed. Assn., Jan., 1925. 
“Jour. Nat'l Ed. Assn., Jan., 1951. 
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the school term are probably ali due to the depres- 
sion, but there seems to be no excuse for the ap- 
parent lack of attention to public relations. 

As an illustration’ of the thinking of adminis- 
trators of seventy-five years ago, consider the pro- 
gram for Ohio in 1855? as quoted on page 531 of 
Barnard’s Journal. The wording is a bit strange 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
EDUCATORS IN 1855, 1924 AND 1930 


Rankin Rankin Rank in 
Problem 1855 1924 1930 
Better trained teachers 1 1 2 
Keeping pupils in school 2 8 11 
Public relations 3 6 - 
Larger school districts 4 10 7 
School buildings 5 5 10 
Professional publications 6 ree 
School term 7 9 
Books and supplies 8 aa 
School finance 9 2 1 
Supervision and adminis- 
tration 10 4 4 
Teachers’ salaries 11 7 
Grading of schools 12 . - 
Curriculum eo 3 3 
Standards for schools se 11 9 
Testing for ability classi- 
fication - 12 kai 
Teacher retirement 5 
Illiteracy 6 
Handicapped children 7 ¥s 8 
Methods of instruction i na 12 


in places and a few things are mentioned that 
would not appear today, but in general it is a pro- 
gram that would challenge the thinking of modern 
educators: 

“Prominent among the various means and plans 
for making our system of free schools more effi- 
cient, which have been fully tested and received 
the sanction of enlightened educationists, may be 
enumerated the following: 

“1. Each city, town, incorporated village and 
civil township should compose but a single school 
district, and the schools thereof be confided to the 
management and control of a properly constituted 
board of education. 

“2. Properly constructed schoolhouses, occupy- 
ing eligible sites and possessing ample play- 
grounds. 

“3. Well educated, efficient and devoted teachers. 

“4. Great care and thoroughness in the exami- 
nation of teachers. 

“5. Normal schools organized and conducted 
with reference to the sole and definite object of 
instructing in the art of teaching. 


“6. Properly managed teachers’ institutes, 


‘The comparisons are made for 1924. The reader may easily carry on 
the comparison for 1930 by referring to the Journal of the National Edu- 
eation Association for January, 1931. 


*Second Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools 
to the General Assembly of Ohio for 1855. 
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teachers’ meetings and the formation of teachers’ 
associations. 

“7. Competent visiting agents charged with the 
important duty of organizing and superintending 
teachers’ institutes, delivering educational ad- 
dresses and suggesting to teachers in their own 
schools the best manner of instructing classes. 

“8. A system of vigilant and thorough super- 
vision. 

“9. Teaching but few subjects at one time and 
teaching them thoroughly. 

“10. A judicious course of study and oral exer- 
cises for each class, department and grade of the 
school. 

“11. A uniform series of class or textbooks, and 
a strict adherence to it for a reasonable length 
of time. 

“12. Judicious efforts on the part of teachers, 
parents and school officers to induce all the youth 
of suitable age, resident within the district, to 
attend the school. 

“13. Unremitting efforts to secure regularity of 
attendance. 

“14. The active and zealous cooperation of par- 
ents and school officers. 

“15. Maps, charts, diagrams, globes and other 
illustrative apparatus for common schools and 
chemical and philosophical apparatus for high 
schools. 

“16. School district or township libraries. 

“17. The introduction of the system of grada- 
tion to the greatest practicable extent. 

“18. The establishment of high schools and high 
school departments. 

“19. The education of youth at schools in their 
own neighborhood or township. 

“20. The education of both sexes at the same 
school, provided they can board at home while 
attending it.” 


Fundamental Problems Still Exist 


Thus it appears that the fundamental problems 
cf education tend to persist, and an analysis of 
the problems of the lists in terms of the funda- 
mentals of all schools will show why this is so. 
As long as we continue to have teachers in our 
schools the matter of their training will be im- 
portant. Each of the essential elements of a school 
costs money, hence school finances will continue 
to be a problem of school authorities well up 
toward the millennium. While society and its prob- 
lems continue to change, the content and subjects 
taught in schools will change, so there is no im- 
mediate prospect of settling the curriculum ques- 
tion once and for all. There may be some who 
would remove all problems of supervision and ad- 
ministration by removing all supervision and all 
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administrators, but the whole trend of organized 
activities is toward more rather than less admin- 
istration and supervision, hence we shall no doubt 
continue to be faced with these problems too. 

We could go on down the list, through build- 
ings, salaries and the rest, to the very end and 
predict that practically all of them are basic and 
constant in education. But it must not be assumed 
that because the basic problems remain constant 
that educators can if they are clever enough find 
the answers once for all and have done with them. 
The problems indeed remain but the conditions and 
figures differ and by their differences bring varia- 
tions to the answers. To illustrate, let us draw 
further on the sources mentioned before. In the 
matter of teacher training, consider the following 
comparisons: 


How Teacher Training Has Broadened 


1855. “As there must be a dawn before the full 
orbed luminary appears, so the teachers’ institute 
has always heralded the normal school.” Fourth 
Annual Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Indiana. 

1924. “Sixty-five per cent of the public school 
teachers are graduates of four-year colleges or 
two-year normal schools. This gives some idea of 
the universal demand in our state for competent 
teaching service.” T. B. Harris, state superintend- 
ent of education of Louisiana. 

It is a far cry from the exercise of rhetoric and 
prophecy by the early superintendent of Indiana 
to the high record given by Superintendent Harris 
in a state not far removed in distance but with 
conditions separated by sixty-nine years. The 
major effort in each case is teacher training, but 
the work of the founders forms only a foundation 
for the efforts of modern educators. 

Another pair of examples pertaining to teacher 
training will emphasize the point: 

1856. “I beg leave to urge upon the attention 
of this legislature the desirableness of a normal 
school, an institution for training persons to teach 
in common schools. It forms the basis of any com- 
plete system of state education and has ever been 
viewed as the greatest want of our own.” Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Kentucky, 1856. 

1924. “(1) The standard of requirements for 
teachers’ certificates in New Jersey was substan- 
tially raised by substituting for the examinations 
training in the summer normal schools. Now all 
teachers entering New Jersey schools must be 
graduates of approved high schools and must, be- 
fore getting their final elementary certificate, at- 
tend six sessions of the summer normal schools 
which we consider the equivalent of a normal 
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school training. The examinations for certificate 
have been abandoned.” John Enright, state com- 
missioner of education of New Jersey. 

The next question in point of importance, keep- 
ing pupils in school, can also be illustrated by quo- 
tations from three sources: 

1856. “Of the 26,170 resident children reported, 
6,422 form the daily average attendance of the 
common schools. The private schools probably will 
not increase the number beyond 7,000 in all. What 
is to be done with the 19,000?” Fifth Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of California. 

“‘A six-months’ school we must have, for nothing 
less will satisfy the masses. If only three months 
of this period be free, the balance must be at the 
expense of the parents of the pupils.” Fourth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Indiana. 

1924. “The passage of an eight-months’ mini- 
mum term for all elementary schools and the pas- 
sage of a compulsory education law requiring every 
child between the ages of seven and sixteen to be 
in school every day the schools are in session until 
he graduates from the eighth grade.” Jess W. 
Miley, state superintendent of public instruction 
of Kansas. 

In each case the problem is that of securing and 
extending the child’s presence in school. The dif- 
ference lies in the extent of the program. Where 
the earlier men were concerned with the vast num- 
ber not in school at all and with the need for com- 
pulsory education laws, the later administrator 
desires to extend the length of the school period 
and of the period covered by the laws. Again, it 
is a matter of extending and consolidating the 
gains, rather than of anything particularly revo- 
lutionary. 


Salaries of 1855 and of Today 


A good many more such comparisons could be 
drawn but these will serve to show the nature and 
extent of the differences. It may be worthy of 
mention, however, that the average salaries re- 
ported for New Jersey in 1855 were, “male $355, 
female $216.” In 1924 the same state reported 
proudly that the average teacher’s salary had been 
increased from $1,699.50 to $1,757.40 during the 
year, and made no mention of different scales for 
“males and females.” 

Two more of the reports of 1855 are so good 
that they will be included here and the reader al- 
lowed to make his own comparisons. The first has 
to do with teacher tenure and came from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The flittings of teachers from place to place, 
and the changes and interchanges of their scenes 
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of labor look, to one who can dart his eye over 
this field, like a rapidly played game. But how 
unfortunate a game to the pupils who are played 
upon I need not remark.” Report of Agent of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts. 

The other quotation refers to the building prob- 
lem and will appeal to those who have struggled 
with community sentiment and opinion in attempt- 
ing to locate a schoolhouse properly. 

“Our churches, our clothes, everything but the 
schoolhouse manifests an age of improvement. The 
location of the schoolhouse, as has been repeatedly 
stated, is in almost all cases badly chosen. I cannot 
say carelessly, because in most instances the cold- 
est, bleakest, least protected, noisiest and most 
distant is chosen after excited deliberation, always 
on a public road, generally at the junction of two.” 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Newcastle 
County, Pennsylvania, Sept. 4, 1855. 

An analysis of the materials from which the 
foregoing extracts are taken as representative 
samples shows two things quite clearly. First, the 
fundamental problems of education have remained 
much the same during the seventy-five-year period. 
Second, the scope of the problems has widened 
greatly and the method of treatment has been 
altered and improved. Neither of these showings 
marks education as an unusual type of human 
enterprise, but rather indicates that it is normal. 
Economic thought still is given in a large degree 
to problems of production, distribution and con- 
sumption, even though mass production, chain 
stores and installment selling have altered the 
techniques. The chemist discovers few new ele- 
ments and these do not usually exist in large 
amounts, yet by working with the old elements he 
performs wonders in the way of new applications 
and combinations. 


Perfecting the Small Things 


Our business, as teachers and school administra- 
tors, is much less that of seeking some new edu- 
cational E] Dorado than that of perfecting this 
bit of method and that fragment of subject mat- 
ter and of learning more of this pupil’s potentiali- 
ties and field of social need, to the end that we may 
steadily carry forward the part of society’s enter- 
prise that is assigned to us. The problem of train- 
ing and adjusting Johnny Jones to fit into the 
social scheme of things may seem a mediocre field 
of effort, but if the problem of each Johnny Jones 
is solved, there will be little for society to ques- 
tion with regard to education. 

This is not to say that efforts to find the new 
should be discouraged. If there is an educational 
E! Dorado, let us find it if possible, and the efforts 
of our experts in research may properly be directed 
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on any open line, even though it may appear to 
promise little. Here again we may well parallel 
industry, where most of the larger units have 
established research departments to investigate all 
new proposals, no matter how remote and visionary 
such proposals may appear. Meanwhile, the rank 
and file of the personnel continue the basic busi- 
ness of production and distribution along the best 
lines available. 





National Institute Is Proposed to 
Study Education Problems 


A proposal for the establishment of a National 
Education Institute is now being studied by a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Council of Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association. 
Through the establishment of such an institute, it 
is hoped that the best minds in education and in 
allied fields can be brought together for conference. 

The institute is contemplated to operate imme- 
diately following the National Education Associa- 
tion summer meeting and continue several weeks. 
The location might be permanent or it might follow 
the National Education Association convention. 

A faculty of leading educators of the United 
States and Europe is proposed for the institute. 
Some of these might serve full time, others part 
time. 

The institute would be open to those it might 
serve on application, or to delegates sent by cities 
or institutions, but the number enrolled would be 
limited to permit the conference idea to function. 
Expenses would be borne by the student body at 
first with cost of attendance determined by quality 
of faculty, length of session, and similar factors. 

The proceedings would be published and disposed 
of by sale, to members of the N. E. A., and to edu- 
cational libraries. 

A board of control consisting of an executive 
secretary, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, two members elected by the board of 
directors, and the president of the N. E. A., is 
contemplated to direct the institute. 

With an enrollment of 450 at $100 each, it is 
believed the institute could function at a cost of 
$45,000 distributed as follows: fifteen instructors 
at $500 per week, totaling $15,000; ten lecturers 
at $200, totaling $2,000 ; administration at $10,000; 
board and room for 450 enrolled, totaling $9,000; 
recreation, $1,000; advertising campaign, $5,000, 
and for marginal purposes, $3,000. 

Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is chairman of the committee study- 
ing the proposal. 
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A* Depression” Kindergarten That 
Fulfills All Modern Needs 


How Aberdeen, S. D., managed to provide adequately for its 
youngest pupils 1 in spite of space and money limitations 1s a story 
that should inspire other towns faced with a similar problem 


By MARY ZOE BISSELL, Kindergarten Critic Teacher, and CHARLES J. DALTHORP, Superintendent 


cry has been amplified and mag- 
nified beyond all reasonable 
proportion in communities de- 
pending largely upon agricul- 
ture for prosperity and growth. 
One of the easiest and most 
vulnerable points of attack has 
been public education. Demands 
have come to curtail and elimi- 
nate all types of educational 
work that can possibly be elimi- 
nated without immediate visible 
consequences of a serious na- 
ture. 

In many of the smaller school 
systems the kindergarten was 
among the first branches of 
public education to be critically 
looked upon for justification by 
overburdened and ofttimes none 
too sympathetic taxpayers with 
a possible view to elimination. 
This attitude of public mind has 
not been confined entirely to the 
smaller places. Even some of 
the larger cities have had an 
accusing finger directed toward 
many branches of educational 
work, among which is kinder- 
garten education. 

Aberdeen, S. D., one of the 
smaller cities among educa- 
tional systems, found it neces- 
sary to erect a new elementary 
school during the height of this 
economic depression. Interest 
accumulations from invest- 





Swinging is one of 
the “pleasantest 
things ever a child 
can do,” and what 
fun it is to have 
an indoor swing 
in your kinder- 
garten! 
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of Schools, Aberdeen, S. D. 


URING the past year, the cry of depression, 
hard times and economic distress has re- 


verberated to every part of the nation. This 
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ments of surplus sinking funds had created a re- 
serve fund of $60,000 for building purposes. From 
this amount a building with eight classrooms, a 


suite of offices, a kitchen, a rest 
room, a gymnasium-auditorium 
with shower rooms, a janitor’s 
room and a storeroom was to be 
constructed. The kindergarten 
room was included in the group 
of eight classrooms. Limited 
finances presented the problem 
of planning a room with a lim- 
ited floor space allocation of 40 
by 22 feet which would ade- 
quately provide for all kinder- 
garten activities. 

In previous local school build- 
ing projects, spacious kinder- 
garten rooms with separate 
large workrooms had been pro- 
vided. In this project a separate 
workroom was out of the ques- 
tion with the floor space avail- 
able. The board of education 
therefore requested the super- 
intendent and kindergarten 
teachers to choose between one 
large kindergarten room or a 
medium sized general room with 
two small alcoves to be used for 
work activities and library pur- 
poses. The latter was decided 
upon and recommended to the 
board of education for accept- 
ance. 

The alcoves, separated by a 
7-foot wall built to a height of 
6 feet, are well ventilated and 
well lighted. Each opens into 
the general kindergarten room 
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Space was conserve d and const? uction ew pe mses lowe red in this kinde rgai ten room by the use of 
recessed alcoves for special work projects and cloakrooms. In the upper picture we see the alcoves 


equippe d as a libra? yu and as a workshop and in the lowe r pieture the hous’ and girls’ cloakrooms. 
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with wide arched doorways. The large alcove, 
equipped with a workbench and a'steel cabinet for 
tools, provides a room where several children may 
work undisturbed upon woodwork activities and 
leave their unfinished work without its being in the 
way. In this alcove, boxes and numerous other by- 
products that would consume much space in a one- 
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tures. Also in this alcove is a cork board pinning 
area on the children’s eye level, upon which are 
placed pictures from children’s stories, pictures of 
the season and holidays and art pictures within the 
understanding of kindergarten children. This 
smaller alcove, equipped in this way, is cozy and is 
an ideal environment for reading and art work. 





This quiet alcove provides an ideal environment for encouraging an interest in reading. 


room kindergarten can be stored. This leaves the 
general room uncluttered and free for games. 

It is a recognized fact that laying the founda- 
tions for the use of books and the arousing of in- 
terest in reading are important responsibilities in 
kindergarten. The smaller alcove is equipped with 
a large table where the children may sit comfort- 
ably to look at story books and pictures. Bookcases 
made by the children hold books and boxes of pic- 


The problem of double lavatory and toilet rooms 
presented itself for solution. Limited space and 
funds made the use of more than one room for this 
purpose prohibitive. It was necessary to choose 
between the use of a single room toilet and lava- 
tory or the use of general toilets and lavatories. 
With careful preliminary teaching, the one-room 
toilet and lavatory served the purpose. 

The open type of cloakroom with arched door- 
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ways is used in all rooms. These rooms are easily 
ventilated, present a good appearance, hold all of 
the wraps of an ordinary room without any crowd- 
ing and are easily cleaned. A spacious closet for 
the teacher’s wraps is included at the end of the 
cloakroom. 

Ordinarily large wall areas are devoted to black- 
board space in kindergarten rooms. Experience has 
shown us that kindergarten children do little black- 


a 5. 








In the cloakroom are low metal hangers for the children’s 
wraps and a closet for the teacher’s belongings. 


board work, but do much work with crayon, water 
color and pencil on paper, which cannot be properly 
displayed without large pinning areas. Asa result, 
a small blackboard 3 by 6 feet was provided in the 
front of the room, while an area of approximately 
28 lineal feet was devoted to cork board for pinning 
areas. This cork board was placed low enough so 
that it can easily be viewed by the kindergarten 
children. 

Individual lockers replace the cubicles so often 
included in kindergarten rooms. These are stand- 
ard baby lockers, twelve inches square, and are 
used because they are easily recessed in the wall, 
thus saving floor space without interfering with 
the beauty and balance of the room. 

The floors are covered with composition asphalt 
blocks of a brown and tan color, laid over the trow- 
eled concrete slab. These floors are durable, easy 
on the feet, easily cleaned, attractive and warm 
and cost less than maple or linoleum. 

Storage facilities are provided in steel cabinets 
8 feet square and 14 inches deep placed in the space 
between the two arches of the cloakroom. Recessed 
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metal bookshelves care for the teacher’s books. At 
one side of the room a fir bench with a hinged seat 
is used as a storage place for blocks, and serves in 
place of chairs for visiting mothers or other school 
patrons. In addition to being an attractive piece 
of furniture, the bench occupies little space and 
serves two purposes. 

The arch above the bookshelves contains a radio 
plug-in for the reception of programs appropriate 
to kindergarten teaching. These programs are 
broadcast from a central radio in the central office. 
A radio and an extra plug-in speaker loaned by a 
local commercial company cares for the distribu- 
tion of radio programs. All rooms in the building 
were wired for radio at a cost of less than $70. 

Ventilation is provided by means of a unit venti- 
lator in each room. The problem of schoolroom 
ventilation is still a moot question. Undoubtedly 
the new types of individual room ventilators are 
superior to the old forced systems, direct-indirect 
modifications, gravity or window systems. 

The muscle building activities are cared for by 
climbing ropes, horizontal bars and rings suspended 
from malleable steel rings sunk in the ceiling joists. 
The ropes and rings are suspended by snaps which 
can be readily removed when the ropes are not in 
use. Children are taught to use them in turns. This 
gives opportunity for muscular activities for all 
children, with a minimum floor space and expense. 

Almost a year of use and experience with this 
kindergarten room has proved to us that as much 
can be accomplished in a room of this type as in the 
larger, more luxuriously furnished kindergartens 
used in the city. The kindergarten room carries 
every feature included in the other kindergartens 
in use locally, consumes less floor area and costs 
considerably less to build and maintain. 





An Institute That Trains Teachers 
in Progressive Methods 


To meet the growing demand for teachers who 
understand progressive education principles and 
who have had first-hand study of them in practice, 
an institute is to be held again this summer at 
Syracuse, N. Y., with the cooperation of Syracuse 
University, the city’s public schools and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, says the Survey. 

The “new schools” will be studied in basic 
courses and public school classrooms, from the 
kindergarten through the high school, will be used 
as laboratories for teaching methods. Forums, 
lectures and conferences conducted by experts in 
various phases of the “‘new school” movement will 
be part of the institute program. 
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Teachers Can Solve Their Own 


Financial Problems— 


If they wall adopt the credit union plan, which provides 
an excellent means of saving and makes it possible 
for them to protect themselves from loan sharks 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN, Executive Secretary, Credit Union National Extension Bureau, Boston 


O SCHOOL teacher in need of credit should 
N be obliged to go to a usurious money lender 
for it. 

A school teacher should accumulate substantial 
savings against retirement. 

A school teacher should know how to get the 
maximum in service and protection out of earnings. 

I recall a grammar school principal who visited 
my office and told me about his experience with a 
private money lender. He had in his possession 
receipts indicating that he had paid in interest 
fourteen times the principal of his loan in a period 
of three years and ten months and that he still 
owed the entire principal sum with little prospect 
of pulling himself out of the hole. 

In this connection it must be remembered that 
the laws of nearly half our states permit the 
licensed money lender to charge from 36 to 42 per 
cent on loans of $300 and less, and that this rate is 
justified by the fact that, if he is not permitted to 
charge from 36 to 42 per cent, the business will be 
done by unlicensed lenders who charge rates so 
high as to make 42 per cent seem low by compari- 
son. A survey made recently by the Twentieth 
Century Fund indicates that the total business 
done by the licensed lenders is approximately half 
a billion dollars a year and that the business done 
by the unlicensed lenders approximates three- 
quarters of a billion dollars a year, making the 
grand total of loans from 42 per cent up reach 
the magnificent figure of a billion and a quarter 
dollars a year. 

Teachers Are Easy Prey 


It must also be remembered by school teachers 
that the reason the lenders go so persistently after 
the small loans business of school teachers is that 
the teaching profession supplies a large amount of 
this trade in usurious money lending. If teachers 
are not circularized periodically by high rate money 
lenders it is because the local loan companies are 


overlooking their best bet, an oversight in which 
they rarely indulge. 

Why do the high rate lenders like to do business 
with school teachers? For two simple reasons. 
Teachers are honest and will repay their loans and 
they constitute a highly preferred class of risk. 
Teachers can be easily imposed upon; they are 
proud, inclined to be timid and as a class thought- 
less and easily exploited in money matters. The 
word “improvident” may properly be applied to 
many school teachers. 


Bank Credit Is Not Always Available 


I have heard it argued that “all teachers who 
have a right to credit resources can get credit at 
their banks at fair rates.” This is, of course, not 
so. It has been estimated that between 7 and 15 
per cent of the people have bank credit available in 
time of credit necessity. It is this fact—this fail- 
ure of banks of credit to reach the masses of the 
people—that accounts for usury down through the 
centuries. It can no longer be argued, however, 
that school teachers have no recourse in time of 
credit necessity except the private money lender. 
Teachers can and are organizing credit unions, 
both to supply themselves with an adequate plan 
for saving money and in order to protect them- 
selves from usurious money lenders who are often 
utterly unscrupulous in their dealings. 

This is not an academic discussion. I have organ- 
ized credit unions all over the United States, in- 
cluding many successful credit unions of school 
teachers. I was for some years a member of the 
board of education of a large city and for three 
years on the subcommittee of the board that had 
the problems of the teaching personnel in charge. 
I married a school teacher. I have met with men 
teachers and women teachers, with members of a 
teachers’ college and college professors, with fed- 
erated teachers and unfederated teachers and have 
talked credit unions to them for ten years. I have 
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made many careful studies of the small loans prob- 
lems of teachers as reflected by their business with 
loan sharks. 

This is not an academic discussion. I repeat it, 
because while at first, from necessity, we were 
trying with great difficulty and without much luck 
to get teachers at least to try a few credit union 
experiments, this period of trial is over. The credit 
union of school teachers has passed out of the ex- 
perimental stage. This is a discussion of twenty- 
six credit unions of school teachers now oper- 
ating in twenty-four large and small cities spread 
over eighteen states. A plan of credit union has 
been evolved which can be successfully applied to 
teachers everywhere in the United States where 
there are credit union laws. Teachers who hence- 
forth patronize loan sharks, if they have knowl- 
edge of the credit union, have themselves to blame 
—like the man in the burning house who discovers 
the fire while in the front hall with the front door 
invitingly open and who then goes upstairs into the 
fire simply because he thinks there should be no 
fire. 

I have been making a study of the twenty-six 
credit unions of school teachers, one of which, at 
Huntington, W. Va., was organized while this arti- 
cle was being written. Another, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is also just beginning to operate. A third, 
at Indianapolis, failed to report. The data con- 
tained herein are based on the experience of 
twenty-three credit unions of school teachers, man- 
aged by twenty-three school teacher credit union 
managers. These credit unions have a combined 
membership of 4,736 teachers who have saved in 
their credit unions a total of $523,509. These credit 
unions now have outstanding loans to 2,207 of 
their teacher members totaling $481,720. 


What Twenty-Three Managers Think of Unions 


In thinking of the credit union as a potential 
instrument of great service to school teachers 
everywhere and of the three arguments against 
the plan which I have most generally encountered, 
think also of the experience of credit unions of 
teachers now operating. If, for example, you doubt 
the ability of groups of teachers to manage their 
own financial affairs, give thought to the credit 
union of teachers at Kansas City, Mo., which, in 
thirty-one months, has accumulated resources of 
$81,695. If you have doubts as to whether or not 
teachers have loan problems, contemplate the 
amazing experience of the credit union of teachers 
at Detroit, which has lent in its six years of operat- 
ing experience $879,178. If you doubt the need and 
the value of the credit union from the viewpoint of 
teachers, you will, I know, give weight to the opin- 
ion of these twenty-three managers who, of neces- 
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sity, have closest contact with this particular 
problem. 

In preparing this article | asked the twenty- 
three managers of these credit unions of school 
teachers, spread from Springfield, Mass., to San 
Diego, Calif., this question, ‘Has your credit union 
proved its worth and value?” Fifteen of the twenty- 
three voted an unqualified “yes.” Two voted “most 
decidedly yes.” Another noted that his credit union 
had proved its value to the teachers it serves 
“many times over.”’ The nineteenth teacher treas- 
urer reports that his credit union “has proved its 
value beyond question.” Four responded that the 
experience of a few months was too limited for a 
broad answer but that all the preliminary signs 
pointed to great possibilities of service. 


How a Credit Union Functions 


The proof of the average pudding is alleged to be 
in the eating of it. We know enough now about the 
average experience of a representative group of 
credit unions of school teachers so that the plan 
may be discussed as an accomplishment rather 
than as a theory. 

A credit union is a cooperative society, organized 
within a specific group of people, such as the public 
school teachers of a city, self-managed, operating 
under the supervision of the state department of 
banks, supplying its members with an excellent 
system for saving money, a system designed to 
make systematic saving possible and an eventually 
worth while substantial accumulation probable, a 
process that makes it possible for the members, 
with their own money and under their own man- 
agement, to take care of their own short term 
credit problems at normal rates of interest. 

To belong to a credit union I must first be a 
member of the specific group within which it is 
organized; next I must agree to buy at least one 
$5 share, paying for it with cash or at the rate of 
twenty-five cents or fifty cents, as the individual 
group may determine, per pay day. This sounds 
like an insignificant obligation, the fulfillment of 
which would not greatly advance my economic wel- 
fare. It is purposely made easy to join a credit 
union, so that no one within the group will be able 
consistently to say that he cannot join because it is 
too difficult. The credit union specializes in the sav- 
ing problem of the member who can save the least 
and makes him welcome to membership. If I can 
save more, fifty cents or $1 a pay day, I subscribe 
to two shares, paying in each pay day two install- 
ment units. If I can save more I subscribe to more 
shares and the credit union also welcomes to mem- 
bership the member who can save the most—and 
everyone in between. No share certificates are 
issued. Instead I receive a pass book on joining, 














Percentage of borrowing members, 


46.6 per cent. 
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CREDIT UNIONS OF SCHOOL TEACHERS* 
ave . Loans 
Place Name Members Borrowers’ Assets Outstanding 
Des Moines, Iowa Independent School District 
Credit Union 117 49 $ 3,564 $ 3,491 
Provo, Utah} Provo Teachers Credit Union 48 4 247 140 
Chicagot Chicago Teachers Federation 
Credit Union 146 32 6,000 4,386 
San Diego, Calif. San Diego Teachers Credit Union 175 82 26,286 14,334 
Stockton, Calif.+ Stockton Teachers Credit Union 40 2 525 248 
Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Teachers Ass’n 
Credit Union 160 67 5,436 5,269 
Fulton City, Ga. Fulton Teachers Credit Union 181 52 1,881 1,834 
Chicagot Union Teachers Credit Union 69 5 1,346 1,070 
South Bend, Ind.+ South Bend Teachers Credit Union 33 8 630 606 
New Orleans New Orleans Teachers Credit Union 205 21 3,208 2,844 
Springfield, Mass. Springfield Teachers Credit Union 125 41 4,799 3,788 
Detroit Detroit Teachers Credit Union 1,806 1,172 347,805 331,015 
Highland Park, Mich. Highland Park Teachers 
Credit Union 87 33 3,151 2,419 
Pontiac, Mich.7 Pontiac Teachers Credit Union 36 11 1,537 1,244 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul Fed’n of Women Teachers 
Credit Union 101 24 2,812 2,387 
Kansas City, Mo. Teachers Credit Union of Kansas 
City 615 338 81,695 77,539 
St. Joseph, Mo.7 St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union 54 8 967 746 
tochester, N. Y.7 Rochester Teachers Credit Union 119 18 5,178 4,940 
Memphis, Tenn.+ Memphis Teachers Credit Union 50 12 690 498 
Dallas, Tex.7 Dallas Teachers Credit Union 156 63 8,149 7,350 
Richmond, Va. Teachers Credit Union of Richmond 267 98 8,168 7,830 
Minneapolis, Minn. Classroom Teachers Credit Union 100 30 4,509 3,076 
Madison, Wis.7 Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union “6 37 4,926 4,666 
TOTALS 4,736 2,207 523,509 481,720 








*To these twenty-three credit unions of school teachers should be added a similar credit union at Salt Lake City, Utah, which is just com- 


pieting its organization, 


a credit union of teachers at Indianapolis which has failed to report and, just as this tab le is being prepared, a new 


credit union of school teachers (the twenty-sixth) now being organized at Huntington, W. Va. 


+This credit union organized within a year of the date of the report. 


tThese credit unions seriously retarded by periods of pay suspension by local school system. 


in which my share payments are entered. By the 
time my first share is paid for I have forgotten all 
about the fact that I started out to save a share 
or two and I keep right on saving indefinitely, mak- 
ing the process automatic. One teacher manager 
writes, “The one thing that appeals to our members 
probably more than anything else is the fact that 
payments are made only on school pay days.” I had 
a chat recently with a girl who operates a switch- 
board and who has saved $3,000 through a credit 
union of telephone workers. 

The credit union is therefore first a sane, sensi- 
ble, convenient thrift plan; if it accomplished noth- 


ing else, it would be doing a great service for its 
members. In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that of the twenty-three credit unions of 
school teachers, eleven were organized within four- 
teen months of the time this paper was written and 
that they are all relatively young; yet the teachers 
who belong to them have already saved in them 
over half a million dollars. 

Money paid into a credit union on shares is like 
money paid into a savings bank; it may be with- 
drawn at any time, although the purpose of the 
credit union is to facilitate in every way habits of 
sustained saving. 
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I have said that the credit union is a “coopera- 
tive society”; by that I mean that it is an organ- 
ization of members and that each member has one 
vote and only one vote whether he has one $5 share 
or a thousand shares. Further, the members elect 
their own management. This brings us back to the 
first question, a question I have had to answer at 
many meetings of teachers. “Can we find within 
the average group of teachers persons who can 
successfully manage a financial business?” The 
answer is “yes.” Every credit union of school 
teachers thus far organized has generated suffi- 
cient motive power to operate successfully, a result 
that has been achieved only by finding within each 
group the right teachers to manage it. 

Another equally proper question that is often 
asked in regard to the thrift side of the credit union 
is, “Is the credit union a safe place for my money ?” 
This question is one of the most popular questions 
of the day. So many people are taking their money 
out of banks and other investments and sewing 
it up in mattresses that the President of the United 
States has taken official cognizance of the fact and 
has appointed a commission to get the money back 
out of the mattresses into the banks. Credit unions 
operate under thirty-five state laws, subject to the 
same supervision as banks. They are annually ex- 
amined and may be closed for cause. The Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau has organized 
in the thirty-five states over twelve hundred credit 
unions, 85 per cent of all the credit unions there are 
in the United States. Not one has been closed by 
a state banking department during the depression, 
a period during which over three thousand banks 
have failed. 

There seems to be no doubt as to the record of 
the credit union for stability and its capacity to 
endure during periods of abnormal stress. Inci- 
dentally this good record supplements the splendid 
record for honest and efficient service established 
during the past three-quarters of a century by 
credit unions in various parts of Europe. One of 
the teacher credit union managers notes on his 
report that “last June all the banks closed here 
but one and the teachers, with their savings tied 
up in closed banks, borrowed from their credit 
union for the summer.” 


How Funds Are Invested 


We are next concerned with the use to which the 
funds of the credit union are put. They may be 
deposited in banks, invested in investments legal 
for savings banks and trust funds and, primarily, 
used for loans to members at reasonable rates of 
interest for provident and productive purposes. 
I repeat, because the fact is of primary importance, 
the credit union accumulates the savings exclu- 
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sively of its members, manages its own affairs with 
officers chosen from the membership, using its 
resources to create credit sources exclusively for 
the membership of the credit union concerned. 
Each credit union fixes the interest rate it will 
charge on loans; a percentage of the earnings are 
set aside as surplus and the remainder of the earn- 
ings divided as dividends. No one outside of the 
membership can have one single, solitary thing to 
do with the credit union. 

Is there a need for loans service among teachers? 

I have already noted that the credit unions of 
teachers now operating have loans outstanding of 
nearly half a million dollars and they have made 
total loans to date well in excess of a million dol- 
lars. Let us examine this problem a bit more inti- 
mately. Let us assume that Miss Smith is a teacher 
in the Ward 8 school. She is the sole support of 
her widowed mother. To save her mother’s life she 
must finance an expensive surgical operation, the 
cost of which is beyond her immediate savings. 
She needs to borrow. Where shall she go for credit? 


When a Teacher Must Borrow 


If she has such credit standing at a bank that 
her loan will be granted automatically at a fair 
rate she is fortunate. Probably not more than 
10 per cent of all school teachers have bank credit 
of this sort readily available for their use. If she 
has no bank service available she may go to a 
licensed lender, operating under the so-called Uni- 
form Small Loans Law, who will charge her from 
36 to 42 per cent for her loan. If she gets into the 
hands of an unlicensed lender, the rate of interest 
she will pay will be measured by her need and the 
greed of the lender; it will be much higher than 
42 per cent. If she belongs to a credit union, she 
goes to it for credit in exactly the same way in 
which a business man goes to his bank; it is her 
bank of credit. She gets her loan at a fair rate. 
She knows that what interest she pays is coming 
back to the members, including herself, as divi- 
dends and surplus. Where the private lender is 
interested in keeping her forever in debt, because 
her business is so lucrative to him, the credit union 
not only helps her with needed credit but then 
goes on constructively to help her so to build her- 
self up economically that she need not get into 
debt again. For the private money lender whose 
business it is to exploit her, she has substituted her 
own cooperative society which exists solely for the 
purpose of assisting her. Loans not only are made 
to take care of emergencies, of which there are 
many, but also for educational purposes, to help 
the member acquire a home and to build him up 
economically. 

To verify my own conclusion of the value of the 
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credit unions of teachers I asked the twenty-three 
teacher managers this further question, “How has 
your credit union proved its value?” One treasurer 
of a large and important credit union said in re- 
sponse to this inquiry, ‘Our primary job is to help 
teachers through crises.” That, to a certain extent, 
summarizes all of the answers. 


Credit Unions Prove Their Value 


May I quote twelve statements of opinion, taken 
at random, as typical? “Our credit union pays the 
teachers who compose it 6 per cent on money in- 
vested and loans them money at 6 per cent dis- 
count. It serves them much better than the small 
loans companies do.” “Some of our teachers borrow 
to attend summer school; for short term loans our 
rates are even lower than the banks charge and 
our credit union also offers a sound source of 
investment.” “Our credit union serves as an 
avenue of investment and will enable those needing 
to borrow to do so at reasonable rates.” “We are 
trying to help teachers to save a part of their 
earnings.” “We have paid a 6 per cent dividend 
for four years and find the credit union a good 
thrift plan for teachers.” “Our members are grad- 
ually beginning to understand that the credit union 
is a safe investment.” “The credit union has 
proved a safe place for investment and a source of 
loans at low rates.” “We take care of sickness, 
travel, notes on houses and all sorts of necessities.” 
“We provide a safe outlet for savings.” “There is 
great value in saving; much saving also results 
from a normal source of credit.” “We perform a 
savings service and a loans service for which 
teachers formerly paid dearly.” Finally, from the 
teacher manager of a credit union of teachers that 
has been operating for less than three years, came 
this statement, “In the thirty-one months of our 
operation we have saved teachers of this city over 
$12,000 in interest and have paid nearly $5,000 to 
them in dividends. This is our service.” 

If the testimony of these twenty-three teacher 
credit union managers may be accepted we may 
conclude that there is a distinct need for the credit 
union among teachers, that the credit union fills 
this need adequately and that the average group 
has the power and the latent capacity to develop 
managerial skill of a high order. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


Now let us look at the other side of the picture, 
if there is another side. There is nothing miracu- 
lous about the credit union. Like every other 
worth while device, it works in proportion as some- 
one is willing to sacrifice time and effort and to 
develop the needed capacity for management. 
Being mindful of what many teachers have said to 
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me on the subject, I asked the teacher managers a 
third question, “What are the primary difficulties 
that have been encountered in the development of 
the credit union?” The first report examined con- 
tained this answer, “I have had no difficulties; our 
assets have doubled during the past year and our 
loans service has tripled.” Three others answered 
in similar fashion. A fifth manager writes, “TI fail 
to recall any serious difficulties; in fact we have 
been pleased with its development from the start.” 
His credit union is four months old and has 119 
teacher members, assets of $5,178 and loans out- 
standing totaling $4,940. There should be diffi- 
culties and there have been and are difficulties. 
Any worth while program of economic betterment 
will be stronger eventually if it is obliged to over- 
come obstacles. 

May I again summarize some of the difficulties 
as listed, reminding the reader that all of these 
teacher managers have stated their recognition of 
the value of the plan. “Timidity.” “Our biggest 
job is to win the interest and the trust of the 
teachers.” “It dazzled them at first, this new 
notion that they could operate their own financial 
business.” “It was certainly novel at first.” “It 
takes time to develop confidence.” “A teacher is 
slow to avail herself of credit union service at first.” 
“Tt is hard to get teachers to save systematically.” 
“Many of those eligible to membership are waiting 
until others prove it is sound.” “Our main diffi- 
culty has been to get teachers to understand that 
teachers can operate their own business success- 
fully.” “It is hard to get the real story across to 
teachers.” “We had some difficulty at first getting 
teachers to lay their problems before the credit 
committee.” “Indifference.” “Lack of faith in their 
own business sense.” “The need for enthusiastic 
workers.” 


An Experiment That Has Proved Its Value 


I have encountered all of these problems. I recall 
organizing a credit union of teachers presided over 
by a young man who had an executive position in 
the school department of the city. He treated me 
kindly, but on introducing me pointed out that 
“every teacher in this city who deserves credit in 
a bank can get it.’”” Whereupon a high school teacher 
got up and told the most frightful story of personal 
contact with usurious money lenders to which I 
have ever listened. 

I have also heard the argument, not once but 
many times, that teachers are too proud to take 
their credit business to their own credit union. 
The answer of course is that they do. All of the 
teacher managers testify that, however slowly the 
teachers may come to the credit union at first, they 
overcome this timidity and eventually treat their 
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credit unions just as the wise business man treats 
his bank. They learn how to use their credit unions 
because, being educated persons, their minds are 
not closed to new and better ways of doing things. 
For, after all, what is education except the process 
of opening the mind to knowledge? Within no 
other general classification of citizens is there finer 
material for successful credit union operation than 
among those engaged in the business of preparing 
each generation for life by opening to it new and 
increasing stores of knowledge that it may be 
better prepared to live and to live a more abundant 
life. 

The credit union of teachers is no longer an 
experiment. 

I venture the prophecy that, within five years, 
there will be more credit unions of school teachers 
than the present total of all credit unions in the 
United States. I base that conclusion on the high 
intelligence of the teaching profession. 





256,000 Children are Enrolled in 
Weekday Religious Schools 


Weekday schools of religious instruction have 
passed the experimental stage, and have become, 
in the last ten years, an established fact in every 
state in this country, according to C. V. Courter, 
superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. To-day 
approximately 256,000 children in 830 towns and 
cities in America are enrolled in these schools, and 
are receiving religious instruction from one to five 
hours each week. Although there are still many 
difficult problems to be met, especially the problem 
of financing this activity, almost without exception 
cities that have tried this method of giving reli- 
gious instruction testify that the plan is satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Courter reviews the success of the schools 
as follows: 

“The rapid development of the weekday schools 
of religious instruction during the last decade, and 
the generally satisfactory nature of the reports 
of these schools would seem to suggest that an 
answer has been found to the old criticism offered 
of American public education that, because of the 
separation of the state and the school from the 
church, no provision was made for the religious 
training of our youth. 

“In fact, in a great many cities to-day the quality 
of religious instruction offered in the weekday 
church schools is fully equal to the quality of public 
school instruction. In at least one city, instructors 
have to possess public school teaching experience, 
plus specialization in religious education to the 
extent of a master’s degree in this field. In many 
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instances in equipment, in methods of teaching, 
in the materials of the curriculum, and in the 
nature of everyday teaching objectives, weekday 
schools of religious instruction are meeting the 
present day educational ideals as fully as the public 
schools. 

“The most pressing and most frequently men- 
tioned problem reported by the directors of this 
work in the larger cities, is the problem of finances. 
There is a greater demand for classes than many 
communities are able to find funds to supply. A 
second difficult problem is closely related to the 
first—the problem of educating the community, 
and especially the church going portion of the com- 
munity, to accept modern ideals of education as 
they are related to religious training and instruc- 
tion. 

“Progressive schools are developing a life cen- 
tered curriculum and are attempting to make the 
school a laboratory of Christian experience—a 
place in which boys and girls may learn to live a 
Christian life by living it. These schools are inter- 
ested primarily in establishing attitudes, habits 
and appreciations; in the carrying out of activi- 
ties that develop loyalty, enthusiasm, and that 
shape the ideals of the pupils. These are primary, 
and subject matter is secondary.” 





How Los Angeles School Credit 
Union Serves Its Members 


The progress of the credit union established by 
school workers in Los Angeles is described in the 
Sierra Educational News. The union is a purely 
mutual organization formed for the purpose of 
working out a plan with a specific group of sal- 
aried persons for (1) a safe and profitable saving 
account; (2) to supply money to its members at 
reasonable cost. 

Membership is limited to persons who are at 
least twenty-one years old and who have been em- 
ployees of the city or county or school board of 
Los Angeles for at least six months. 

In thirty-three months the union has made the 
following progress: 

Pass books issued: 1,654 
Loans made: over 2,300 
Capital stock increased to..... $500,000.00 


I oi i eigvsdennedws 110.00 
Total loans made............. 233,000.00 
Paid in on shares............ 40,327.60 
Paid in on deposits........... 36,992.59 
Notes receivable ............. 76,821.62 
RP es re eee ee 150,000.00 
EEE COLE TOTES LTT ET None 
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Choosing a Vocation With the Help 
of the Radio 


Pupils in schools that are without the services of 
trained counselors may now benefit by practical advice 
broadcast by specialists on the planning of a career 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


LTHOUGH radio has been used for the past 
A ten years as an adjunct to education in gen- 
eral, it has only recently been considered as 
an appropriate channel through which to give voca- 
tional guidance. The task of assisting individuals 
to plan their careers has been regarded as such an 
intimate function that it would not lend itself to 
treatment through public broadcasts. But as the 
radio demonstrated its versatility as a medium for 
a wide variety of services, it challenged the atten- 
tion of vocational counselors and induced them to 
test its usefulness in their fields. 

The initial efforts took the form of broadcasting 
information about occupations. It is a principle of 
vocational guidance that before one can choose a 
vocation intelligently, one must have information 
about various lines of work. It was readily appar- 
ent that some information could be given over the 
radio. Accordingly, certain agencies arranged a 
series of broadcasts through which selected repre- 
sentatives of various occupations presented the 
opportunities, requirements and rewards of their 
respective vocations. Among the early efforts of 
this sort should be mentioned the broadcasts spon- 
sored by the state boards of education of Califor- 
nia, New York and Virginia. The two last named 
also printed the speeches for general circulation. 
Broadcasts were also made by various universities 
and city Y. M. C. A.’s. 


First Efforts Were Limited 


These pioneer efforts were chiefly local, being 
broadcast through small stations serving a limited 
area. Within more recent years, attempts have 
been made to broadcast vocational guidance on a 
nationwide scale. The pioneer in this direction was 
Dr. Daniel J. Poling, who had been conducting the 
National Youth Radio Conference, a radio hour on 
Sunday afternoons supported by private philan- 
thropy. During this hour, Doctor Poling had been 
discussing chiefly the social and religious problems 


of young people. Letters from his listeners, how- 
ever, soon convinced him that one of the most 
pressing of these problems was that of vocational 
adjustment. Accordingly, he turned his attention 
in this direction. 


The Radio Responds to Youth’s Demands 


In addition to giving information about occupa- 
tions, Doctor Poling attempted to render other 
services of vocational guidance. The delicate func- 
tion of personal counseling that previous broad- 
casters had avoided, he undertook to perform. 
From the hundreds of inquiries that came to him 
each week through the mails, he selected certain 
ones that were typical and answered them in his 
subsequent broadcast. It should be remarked that 
these inquiries related not merely to choosing a 
vocation, but also to the preparation necessary for 
a particular career, and the ways in which one 
might enter the occupation and succeed in it. So 
voluminous became the correspondence evoked by 
these broadcasts, that Doctor Poling was obliged 
to organize a veritable bureau of vocational guid- 
ance. The mails were used to supplement the 
weekly broadcasts and to give special attention to 
individuals who asked for advice. 

Meanwhile, the conviction was growing that 
some nationwide broadcasting of vocational guid- 
ance should be done for boys and girls in schools. 
Accordingly, in 1930, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., which was organizing the American 
School of the Air, included in its curriculum a 
course in vocational guidance which it has contin- 
ued during the current year. This course, planned 
particularly for pupils in high school, consists of 
one period every Friday afternoon. Its aim is to 
bring to American school children the facts about 
representative occupations in terms of the per- 
sonal experience of outstanding members of the 
specific fields, personalities with whom the chil- 
dren are already familiar. Among the prominent 
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persons who have talked to them during this radio 
hour are Fannie Hurst, representing authors; Wil- 


liam John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 


Education, representing educators; Alfred C. Ful- 
ler, president of the Fuller Brush Company, 
representing salesmen; Alice Foote MacDougall, 
representing merchants; Mary Garden, singers; 
Lorado Taft, sculptors; Rose O’Neill, commercial 
artists. 

Officials of the United States Government have 
been markedly cooperative in this project, among 
those lending their aid being the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce, rep- 
resentatives from the Civil Service, National Park 
Service and the Navy Department. It is needless 
to remark that, in addition to the reliable infor- 
mation imparted by such speakers, their audible 
entrance into the schoolroom is decidedly inspira- 
tional to the pupils. 

The vocational guidance given by the American 
School of the Air has been characterized by the 
development of a new technique for giving infor- 
mation about occupations. Whereas earlier broad- 
casters merely gave speeches, which might sound 
dry and uninteresting, these new broadcasts are 
conducted in the form of interviews. A “master 
of ceremonies” formulates a number of questions 
which exist in the minds of pupils, and asks them 
before the microphone, while the representative 
of the vocation answers them and gives advice 
regarding the planning of a career in his field. 

Within the past year a new element has been 
introduced into the broadcasting of vocational 
guidance, through the organization of the Advisory 
Committee on Radio in Education. This group is 
made up of leaders in various branches of science 
and education, who are charged with the responsi- 
bility for preparing materials suitable for broad- 
casting. It is divided into subcommittees, one of 
which is called the committee on vocational guid- 
ance. Since its members were chosen by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, the 
authenticity of its contributions is assured. It has 
already completed several programs which will be 
published and distributed through the central office 
of the Advisory Committee, 60 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. 


The Trained Counselor’s Ally 


The success that has attended the efforts to give 
vocational guidance over the radio indicates that 
there is promise of great development in this direc- 
tion. And as new techniques of broadcasting are 
developed, new ways for its use in vocational guid- 
ance will be devised. Already it is realized that 
programs need not be confined to the rather stereo- 
typed form of the lecture or even its companion 
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technique, the interview. Dramatizations are pos- 
sible, carrying an even more vivid message. Nor 
need educational broadcasting be regarded as a 
process whereby the pupil sits a passive listener. 
By means of the pupil’s notebook and other devices, 
projects may be set calling for constructive activ- 
ity. A striking example of this was shown by the 
response to a contest sponsored by Doctor Poling. 
This contest offered prizes for the best essays 
explaining why the writers had chosen certain 
vocations. Thousands of entries were submitted, 
showing the most painstaking effort on the part 
of the writers. 

While we cannot expect that the radio will re- 
place the trained vocational counselor, we can 
safely assert that it will develop into a powerful 
agency through which to accomplish some of the 
aims of vocational guidance. And in the process of 
winning its place in this field, it will undoubtedly 
assist materially in the development of vocational 
guidance as well. 





How Kentucky Is Aiding in Building 
Safe and Sanitary Schools 


To ensure safe, serviceable and sanitary school 
buildings for the children of Kentucky, the func- 
tions of the division of school buildings and 
grounds, Department of Education, under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. W. Brooker, have been outlined 
as follows: 

1. To assist local boards of education to make 
studies to determine school building programs con- 
sistent with their needs and resources. 

2. To advise school officials in the selection of 
school sites and orientation of school buildings. 

3. To supply complete working plans and speci- 
fications for school buildings, from one to four 
teachers in size, where the services of a registered 
architect are not available. 

4. To supply unit layouts of special rooms, such 
as libraries, study halls, science laboratories and 
recitation rooms, home economics laboratories. 

5. To supply suggested floor plans for larger 
buildings. 

6. To examine and approve or disapprove archi- 
tects’ plans and specifications for school buildings. 

7. To advise with school officials concerning re- 
modeling or adding to existing school buildings. 

8. To assist school officials in developing plans 
for such special buildings as farm shops, gymna- 
siums, home economics cottages and teachers’ 
homes. 

9. To supply information and render assistance 
in school housekeeping problems. 
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Chicago Suburb Adds New School 
to Its Educational Group 


The Hawthorne School, Oak Park, Ill., harmonizes architecturally 
with the other four buildings of the system and has been >a 


to achieve the utmost in comfort, convenience, color and economy 


By E. E. ROBERTS and ELMER C. ROBERTS, Architects, Chicago 


HE Hawthorne School, Oak Park, IIl., is the 

fifth building on the school property. The 

other buildings, which are of the one-story 

and two-story type, are in the same late English 
Gothic general architectural style. 

The new school is of fire resistive construction, 
with reinforced concrete and structural steel used 
generally. It contains about 354,040 cubic feet and 
was built at a cost of $144,210. The heating system 
in the adjacent buildings also serves this building. 
A utility tunnel extends from the old boiler room 
to the pipe space under the ground floor of the new 
building. There is no basement under the new 
building, but a 4-foot space is provided for piping 
and access. 

The building, which faces west, is designed to 


extend south to provide for future expansion. 

The ground floor contains a reception corridor 
with a 10-foot passageway north and south for 
exit and for connection with future additions. A 
portion of this passageway on the south is utilized 
now by an alcove off the kindergarten. This, how- 
ever, is constructed to be opened for a continuous 
corridor when the building is extended. By the 
widening of the corridor in the vicinity of the stair- 
way additional circulation space is provided near 
the stairs and for the toilet rooms on either side. 
The ground floor corridors are of terrazzo with a 
terrazzo base. This extends under the lockers 
which are flush with the wall. Corridor ceilings 
are made attractive by an ornamental treatment 
of the concrete construction. The ceiling is painted, 
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The kindergarten on the first floor is gaily decorated with Robert Louis Stevenson's poems in 
large, legible letters with floating illustrations grouped about the legend. The arrangement of 


the remaining classrooms and corridors o1 the first floor is shown in the plan below. 
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and a small color stripe gives it a rich appearance. 
Since the space is unplastered, this method is more 
economical than most other methods. 

The ground floor contains a small entrance adja- 
cent to the main entrance, providing access to the 
kindergarten cloakroom. The entire scale of the 
kindergarten room is kept diminutive. The cloak- 
room ceiling is 614 feet high with a balcony above. 
The kindergarten proper is provided with a large 
bay on the west. There are also openings to the 
south where a wood burning fireplace is installed. 
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for the aquarium which it houses. The aquarium is 
6 feet in diameter and has two 3-foot sand boxes 
on either side. The background for this appropri- 
ately represents undergrowth and animals. The 
aquarium has a diminutive fountain in the center 
and is properly equipped with an overflow. The 
construction is of terrazzo with brilliantly colored 
tile inserts added for decoration. At the back of 
the aquarium, raised terrazzo provides a large 
plant box which is properly drained. The glass in 
this room is treated with ornamental inserts irreg- 





Exterior of the new Hawthorne School, Oak Park, IIl. 


This room is planned to appeal to the children 
who will use it. The alcove is treated with fanciful 
abutments on either side in order that it may be 
used for a stage and is raised two steps above the 
level of the kindergarten floor. This is also used 
as a workroom and a storage place and is equipped 
with large cupboards and cabinets. It has a large 
window opening to the south. The room is gaily 
decorated with Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems in 
large, legible letters, with floating illustrations 
grouped about the legend. Figures are kept vivid 
and simple. 

The bay on the west is treated as a background 


ularly spaced, which effectively counteract the 
somewhat barred in and enclosed effect of the usual 
window treatment. 

The ground floor also contains a visual arts room 
with a stage. Two additional classrooms of the 
usual type are provided on the east. The stairway 
is divided, with a landing over the entrance from 
the playground on the east. 

The second floor contains the executive suite in 
the center with the superintendent’s office, a con- 
sultation room and the nurse’s room. The library 
on this floor is equipped with two conference rooms 
separated by glass from the rest of the room. Three 
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The executive suite on the second floor includes the superintendent's office, a consultation room and a nurse’s room. 


other classrooms of the standard type are on this 
floor. 

The third floor houses the cooking, sewing and 
domestic science rooms. The cooking and sewing 
rooms are equipped with cupboards and a buffet 
serving counter. Two classrooms are on the east. 

Unit ventilators have been used. These are built 
into the concrete shelf provided under windows, 
continuously across all rooms. In addition to the 
unit heaters, this concrete shelf covers other radia- 
tion and piping. Register faces over the radiation 
provide ample circulation. Pipes and radiation, 
wall hung and well off the floor, are effectively con- 
cealed under the continuous concrete shelf. The 
shelf serves as a wall protection and as a place for 
plants and decorations. It also reduces the window 
hazard to the children. The projection of the shelf 
is about 14 inches. The corners of the shelf are 
protected with a channel which was formed in 
place before the concrete was poured. 

The heating system is equipped with thermo- 
static control, air-actuated. Exhaust spaces are 
provided for all rooms through to the roof. By 
natural flue action, a certain amount of pull is 
developed. With the unit ventilators introducing 
the air, a proper temperature is maintained. Me- 
chanical exhaust for the toilets is provided at the 
roof through the pipe space which is continuous 
from the roof space to the first floor, with register 
spaces adjacent to the toilets in the toilet rooms. 
There are grilles in the doors from the toilet rooms 


into the corridor so that air flows from the rooms 
into the pipe space which is utilized as a duct. 
Utility closets are provided adjacent to the pipe 
space. 

The corridors on the second and third floors are 
of terrazzo, base and border, with dividing strips 
so placed that standard width linoleum is laid in 
the field without joints. The corridor abuse of 
linoleum is thus minimized. The other floors are 
covered with linoleum which is applied directly to 
the structural concrete slab. 

The wall construction is of 13-inch brick, the 
inside 4 inches being hollow and load bearing. 
Pilasters and 17-inch walls exist in certain loca- 
cations. The wall surface is treated with heavy 
dampproofing coats and plaster is applied directly 
to the brick. 

Where horizontal pipe runs occur in the build- 
ing, access doors are provided over the classrooms 
with supporting furring channels for the ceiling 
which are sufficiently heavy to receive plank sup- 
ports when work on the pipes or other maintenance 
service is necessary. 

The general treatment of each classroom is a 
blackboard at the front with a cork board panel 
across the top. In some cases this is flanked on 


either side with cork board panels. On the sides of 
the room are provided a teacher’s closet and open 
faced bookcases recessed in the wall with sliding 
doors beneath. In many cases these bookcases are 
flanked on either side with cork board. 
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Laws Proposed or Enacted in 1930-31 
That Affect Schools 


A review and a summary of the de- 
cisions of state legislatures in rela- 
tion to various educational problems 


By WILLIAM G. CARR, Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


legislation affecting teachers, enacted be- 

tween the years 1926 and 1929 inclusive, was 
published in The NATION’S SCHOOLS.' Since then 
the legislative mills have continued to grind. The 
legislatures of every state have met at least once. 
It seems worth while, therefore, to present a re- 
view of important state legislation affecting teach- 
ers, enacted since the preparation of the previous 
article. 

All school legislation affects the teacher directly 
or indirectly. The present article, however, like 
the one published two years ago, deals only with 
such topics of direct concern to the teacher as 
(1) the preparation and certification of teachers; 
(2) teachers’ contractual status; (3) teachers’ sal- 
aries, including provisions for leaves of absence, 
and finally (4) the retirement of aged or disabled 
teachers. The state legislative sessions of 1930 
and 1931 are included.? Important legislation in 
each of the four fields just mentioned will be re- 
viewed in the order named. 


[ies years ago a summary of important state 


Certificating Teachers 


The trend toward state responsibility for the 
certification of teachers continues. California took 
a final step in this direction in 1931 by abolishing 
the requirement that all teachers secure a county 
certificate. The old law had long been a mere for- 
mality in all except a few rural counties, and its 
repeal removes from the counties the last vestige 
of their earlier power with respect to the licensing 
of teachers. Legislation in the same general direc- 
tion was enacted by Nevada in establishing a state 
bureau of certification, by New York in requiring 


1Carr, William G., Recent Laws That Affect the Teacher Directly, The 
NATION’sS SCHOOLS, May, 1930, p. 53. 

Secondary sources: National Education Association, Research Divi- 
sion, State School Legislation, 1930, and State School Legislation, 1931, 
Studies in State Educational Administration, Nos. 6 and 10. Washing- 


ton, D. C., National Education Association, December, 1930, and Febru- 


ary, 1932. Keesecker, Ward W., Review of Educational Legislation, 
1929-30. United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1931, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1931. 


teachers employed by the vocational education 
board to conform to regulations of the state board 
of education, by New Mexico in giving the state 
board of education full power to determine quali- 
fications to be met by teachers and by Arkansas. 
Texas and Washington, however, defeated meas- 
ures extending the authority of the state board 
of education in certification. The Washington leg- 
islature passed the measure but the governor vetoed 
it. In Kentucky certificating power was shifted 
somewhat from the state board of education to 
the boards of regents of the state teachers’ colleges. 


Present Requirements of Teacher Training 


Minimum training standards for teachers were 
raised by legislative action in Kentucky, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Similar meas- 
ures were defeated in Wisconsin and Indiana. The 
new Montana law raises the present training re 
quirement of forty-eight quarter hours (one year) 
beyond high school to seventy-two quarter hours 
(one and a half years) by September, 1934, and to 
ninety-six quarter hours (two years) by Septem- 
ber, 1936. The North Dakota law, already in effect, 
raises minimum requirements from twelve weeks 
of work in a teachers’ college or normal school to 
thirty-six weeks. The new Kentucky law abolishes 
provisional certificates for elementary teachers 
and increases the requirement for a college cer- 
tificate to 128 semester hours of work in a standard 
college. 

Legislation governing the scope and powers of 
state teacher training institutions was enacted in 
a surprisingly large number of states. Most of the 
new laws in this field are highly specific and de- 
tailed. Kentucky and Connecticut authorized state 
teachers’ colleges to grant certain degrees; and in 
South Dakota, a new act, if approved by a popular 
referendum in 1932, will legalize the continuance 
of four-year courses at the teachers’ colleges of 
that state. Meanwhile, the California legislature 
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considered but defeated a proposal to limit the 
state teachers’ colleges to four-year courses unless 
a longer period of training became necessary to 
meet the certification standards for teaching, ad- 
ministration or supervision in elementary and 
junior high schools. Mississippi authorized state 
institutions of learning to operate practice schools 
in connection with their courses in education. Cali- 
fornia and New York authorized the collection of 
certain types of special fees from students in state 
teachers’ colleges. In Pennsylvania and South 
Dakota new laws authorize the board of teachers’ 
college presidents and the state superintendent, 
respectively, to fix admission requirements for the 
state teachers’ colleges. 


The Decline of Teachers’ Institutes 


Several legislatures curtailed the number, fre- 
quency or length of teachers’ institutes. Longer 
periods of training, more rigid certification require- 
ments and more effective school supervision have 
been at least partly responsible for this decline in 
prestige. The California legislature made the hold- 
ing of joint county institutes more easily accom- 
plished. Illinois reduced the minimum number of 
days for county institutes from five to three. Iowa 
repealed its county institute law entirely and set 
up a new plan for professional improvement. West 
Virginia likewise abolished county institutes, and 
Wyoming shortened county institutes to two days 
and repealed the statutes providing for a state 
teachers’ institute. 

Who may be legally employed to teach in the 
public schools? Apart from training standards, 
should the state impose requirements in terms of 
civic, marital or residential status? These ques- 
tions were up for decision before at least twenty- 
two state legislatures in the last two years. 

Six states—California, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina and Delaware— 
considered and defeated legislation prohibiting, 
with certain exemptions, the employment of mar- 
ried women as teachers in the public schools. Dela- 
ware and North Carolina also defeated legislation 
excluding nonresidents of the state from eligibility 
for teaching positions within the state. No state 
legislature, however, actually enacted laws on 
either of these topics. 

Enactments of civic requirements for teachers 
were more successful. South Dakota was added 
to the states that require applicants for teachers’ 
certificates to be citizens of the United States. 
Laws requiring oaths of allegiance from school 
employees, usually in the form of promises to de- 
fend and obey the United States Constitution, were 
passed by state legislatures last year in Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
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Vermont and Washington. Texas required all ap- 
plicants for teachers’ certificates to pass an exami- 
nation or to complete a course of instruction in 
both the Federal and the state constitutions. This 
new legislation brings the total of states imposing 
some sort of civic requirement on teachers up to 
about twenty-three. 

Important new laws governing the tenure of 
school employees were enacted in California, Texas 
and Pennsylvania. In California the previous ten- 
ure law provided that all teachers, after a proba- 
tionary period, must be classified as “permanent” 
employees by the board of education. After being 
so classified, teachers may be dismissed only for 
a definite cause and after a hearing. The amend- 
ment passed by the 1931 legislature exempted 
school districts with less than 850 units of average 
daily attendance from the provisions of this law. 
It appears that under the old law, rural districts 
had been dismissing teachers after the first two 
years of the three-year probationary period in 
order to avoid giving them the “permanent” 
classification. 

Texas statutes now permit boards of education 
to give teachers three-year contracts in districts 
of less than 5,000 scholastics and five-year con- 
tracts in districts exceeding that number. 

Pennsylvania now provides that teachers’ con- 
tracts are to continue in force year after year 
unless terminated by a written notice from either 
party sixty days before the close of the term. The 
law formerly fixed the last day of the term as the 
deadline. On the other hand, the Idaho legislature 
provided for the suspension of the certificate of 
any teacher who, after August 15 of any year, 
breaks a contract with the school board. 

Defeated legislation concerning teacher tenure 
included bills to repeal the Indiana and California 
tenure laws and a New York measure authorizing 
the state supreme court to pass upon the legality 
of the dismissal of any employee having permanent 
tenure in a city school system. 


How the Depression Affected Legislation 


Current economic difficulties are reflected in a 
number of 1931 bills and laws, some providing for 
a general statewide reduction of teachers’ salaries 
and others looking toward the protection of funds 
to be used for salaries. Attempts to reduce state 
minimum salary schedules or to impose a flat state- 
wide cut were defeated in Indiana (reduction of 
state minimum to $500), Iowa (reduction of state 
minimum), South Carolina (general reductions of 
from $5 to $25 a month) and Texas (flat 10 per 
cent reductions). In North Carolina such meas- 
ures were successful. The state schedule was low- 
ered by 25 per cent for teachers in schools where 
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the average daily attendance has been twenty-two 
or less. The state board of equalization is empow- 
ered to make additional reductions if they are 
deemed necessary. 

Measures looking toward the protection of the 
funds for paying teachers’ salaries were enacted 
in three states. California prohibited the expendi- 
ture of funds during the closing months of the 
school year if such expenditures reduce the bal- 
ance on hand below the amount needed to pay the 
salaries of certificated employees for the remainder 
of that year. Arkansas enacted temporary relief 
measures to make $2,000,000 available for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries that were in arrears. 
Texas authorized the issuance of interest bearing 
warrants to pay teachers’ salaries if no cash funds 
were available. 


Laws Concerning Absence and Retirement 


Legislation concerning leaves of absence for 
teachers was enacted in four states. In New Jersey 
and Massachusetts provisions were made covering 
leaves of absence for instructors in state normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges. In California grant- 
ing of sabbatical leave and sick leave with pay was 
authorized under certain conditions. In Alabama 
the state law limiting the pay of teachers on sick 
leave to one-half of their regular salary was re- 
pealed, so that school boards may now pay all or 
any part of the total salary. 

Bills for extensive and fundamental changes in 
existing retirement systems were introduced in six 
states: California, Michigan, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Arizona and Minnesota. Only in Minnesota 
were these proposals successful. The new Minne- 
sota system, replacing an older plan enacted in 
1915, provides that: 

1. Member teachers pay 5 per cent of the annual 
salary, no part of a salary above $2,000 being 
counted. 

2. Teachers under twenty-five years are exempt 
until reaching that age, but may join under the 
age of twenty-five. 

3. All teachers employed this year in the state 
to whom the act applies may join but are not 
required to do so. The law applies to all public 
schools, except those in three cities which have 
their own local funds; it covers the six state teach- 
ers’ colleges, county superintendents and the state 
department of education. 

4. “Arrears” may be paid in part or in whole, 
such payments being based on 5 per cent of the 
average salary for the five preceding years. The 
state assists on arrear payments for service in 
excess of fifteen years, on a plan providing for 
graduated payments. 

5. To retire, the member must teach thirty 
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years or have attained the age of fifty-five. Option 
is then given between a life annuity, or one for a 
term of fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years. The 
annuity is such a sum as the member’s “savings” 
(principal and accumulated interest) will purchase. 
The state matches this annuity. Disability retire- 
ment is granted after fifteen years. 

6. On ceasing to teach prior to retiring, the 
member may withdraw all his deposits, with inter- 
est. A similar option is offered to the member on 
retiring. 

7. Annuitants retired under the 1915 act will 
continue to receive the sums now being paid to 
them. 

Movements to establish a teacher retirement 
system in states where no state system previously 
existed met with defeat in Delaware (financial ad- 
ministration of the proposed system to be handled 
by an insurance company), Kansas (proposed per- 
missive legislation for the establishment of local 
retirement systems), Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Missouri and Texas (constitutional amendments 
proposed in the last two states would permit the 
use of public funds for retirement benefits). Flor- 
ida enacted a closely limited pension provision 
under which anyone who has taught in Florida 
public schools for thirty-five or more years and 
who is unable to earn a living and is without other 
means of support is entitled to receive $40 a month 
from the state for the rest of his life. 

North Dakota and Virginia provided for com- 
missions to study the state teacher retirement 
funds. The former appropriated $5,000 for the 
expenses of the investigation. The Virginia com- 
mission has completed its work. A bill to establish 
a new teacher retirement fund was before the leg- 
islature in March, 1932. A similar bill in Connecti- 
cut failed to pass. In New Jersey a commission to 
survey the whole field of old age dependence, in- 
cluding the teacher retirement system, was created 
in 1930, submitted a progress report’ in 1931, was 
continued by the 1931 legislature with an addi- 
tional appropriation of $50,000, and will present 
recommendations in 1932. 


Providing for Teachers’ Pensions 


Administrative revisions of existing retirement 
systems were authorized by nine states, and pro- 
posed revisions were defeated in four states. A 
new act of the Massachusetts legislature provides 
that any deficiency in the annuity fund shall be 
made good by the commonwealth and places the 
general supervision of the fund under the com- 
missioner of insurance. Pennsylvania, Indiana and 


1State of New Jersey, Pension Survey Commission, Analysis of Exist- 
ing Pension Systems for Public Employees in New Jersey, Report No. 3, 
Newark, N. J.: the Commission, January, 1932. Pensions for Teachers 
and Other School Employees, chapter 5, pp. 80-90. 
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Connecticut modified the laws affecting teachers 
who were in service in the state prior to the enact- 
ment of the present retirement system. New York 
arranged for transfers of credit for prior service 
between the state teachers’ and the state employ- 
ees’ retirement systems. Vermont modified its 
teacher retirement laws so that teachers retired 
prior to July 1, 1929, with twenty-five years of 
service, will receive at least $200. In addition, 
teachers joining the system after June 30, 1930, 
will receive on withdrawal their total deposits with 
interest. Formerly this refund was available only 
to those who had completed six years of service. 
Retirement allowances are to be based on one-half 
the average salary during the last twenty years 
of service instead of during the entire service, as 
formerly. The Washington law was also modified 
to require twenty years of service in the state 
instead of fifteen as a basis for retirement and to 
extend the period during which disability benefits 
may be paid, under certain conditions. 

The principal legislative topics affecting teach- 
ers that came before state legislatures in 1930-31 
may be summarized as follows: (1) continued cen- 
tralization of certificating responsibility in the 
state; (2) decline of the teachers’ institute as a 
supervisory or training device; (3) elevation of 
standards for entrance to the profession; (4) gen- 
eral defeat of statewide attempts to lower teach- 
ers’ salaries or to fix marital and residential 
requirements for teachers; (5) rapid spread of the 
use of civic requirements as prerequisites to cer- 
tification or employment; (6) interest in teacher 
tenure legislation apparently confined to a few 
states and no definite trend observable in the laws 
enacted on this subject; (7) some progress in per- 
missive legislation concerning leaves of absence; 
(8) many attempts to reorganize existing retire- 
ment systems or to establish new ones, often ac- 
companied by the creation of legislative survey 
commissions, and (9) one reorganized teacher re- 
tirement system put into operation and one closely 
limited pension system created. 





Teaching Correct Speaking by Radio 
to English School Children 


A unique educational experiment in teaching 
correct English by radio to 100,000 school children 
throughout England has just been undertaken and 
is expected to add another milestone in the scien- 
tific study of the educational value of radio, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. M. Koon, specialist in education by 
radio, Office of Education. 

As a preliminary step, phonograph records were 
made of four sentences uttered by twenty-six typi- 
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cal London youngsters before the courses in cor- 
rect speech were given. At the conclusion of the 
period of instruction records will again be made 
for purposes of contrast. 

Lloyd James, lecturer in phonetics, London 
School of Oriental Studies, is now giving a series 
of lessons in correct English by radio to the chil- 
dren in accordance with a carefully prepared pro- 
gram. No experiment of this kind has been under- 
taken in the United States, hence the results will 
be studied with considerable care by research 
workers in education by radio here. 

Mr. James has prepared explanatory booklets 
for teachers so that they can instruct the children 
in learning not only the proper enunciation of 
words but the use of the mouth, teeth, tongue and 
throat in facilitating the proper enunciation and 
pronunciation. 


» 
Awakening an Interest in Good Speaking 


No attempt will be made in the lessons to impose 
a standard of speech on the schools. Nor is it the 
desire of the lecturer to disparage local dialects; 
however, some modifications are advisable. The 
object of the experiment, however, is to find out 
whether children can be interested in the problems 
of good speaking, and to awaken in them a desire 
to understand how to speak better themselves. 

Speech, it is explained in one of the handbooks, 
is a subject which can be dealt with only by means 
of verbal instruction. 

Twenty-six boys about twelve years of age re- 
corded the following four sentences before the 
instruction began: ‘Take the first turning on the 
right and go straight through the doorway. Fol- 
low the path across the field; that’ll bring you 
near the Round Tower. Now bear left, run up the 
steps, and jump over the wall. Be sure you don’t 
make a noise.” 

The boys were sons of taxi drivers, dock work- 
ers, printers, borough council employees and police- 
men. A typical recitation of the four sentences 
by one boy was pronounced as follows: “Tike the 
first turning on the raite and go strite froo the 
doorway. Follow the pawf across the fiel’; tha’l 
bring you near the Rahnd Tahr. Now bear left, 
run up the steps, and jump owver the woh. Be 
sure you downt mike a noise.” 

Thirteen of the twenty-six whose voices were 
thus recorded will lead the radio lessons on cor- 
rect speech along with the 100,000 school children. 
The twenty-six voices will again be recorded at 
the conclusion of the lesson series in July, 1932. 
These phonograph records are made to test the 
value of the radio course as a practical illustration 
of its probable effect on all the children who listened 
to the lessons. 
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Is the Present State Control of 
Education Satistactory? 


That unity and autonomy in state school admimstration 
are pressing needs at this time 1s maintained in this article 
which sug gests ways im which they may be accomplished 


By M. M. CHAMBERS, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of the Social Sciences, Teachers’ College of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


tion, in the leading article in State Govern- 

ment for December, 1930, suggests that the 
reorganization of state school administration 
might well be made the object of extensive study 
by experts. As he ably points out, if the chief 
state school officer is to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor and the expenditure of state school funds 
made subject to executive budget control, then the 
state board of education must be abolished or 
made merely advisory in order to avoid a dual 
headship. 

The idea of the state board of education as 
an independent corporation, having a sphere of 
authority (preferably defined by the constitution) 
within which it is free from all executive inter- 
ference, is one that should receive careful atten- 
tion from students of this problem. Control of 
the budgeting of school funds in fact amounts 
to the ultimate control of educational policy—a 
power that is not wisely placed in the hands of 
the governor or any other noneducational execu- 
tive officer chosen for a short term and upon 
political considerations, and who is preoccupied 
with other duties. 


A Distinct and Unique Function 


ik United States Commissioner of Educa- 


Education is a function of society radically dif- 
ferent from the other administrative services pro- 
vided by the state, such as the apprehension and 
detention of law breakers, the enforcement of 
health and safety regulations, the administration 
of penal and eleemosynary institutions, the con- 
struction of public works and the regulation of 
business and industrial relations. These services 
may be efficientiy and economically managed by 
an organization built on principles of military 
and industrial management, but the accompany- 
ing routinizing and compartmental specializa- 
tion is the bane of education. The problems in 


educational administration are largely in the na- 
ture of determining what is worth doing, rather 
than of getting things done in a cut and dried 
fashion. 


The Merits of Fiscal Freedom 


Since educational administration so conspicu- 
ously involves continuous deliberation and policy 
making, it is best headed by a quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial board, unhampered by execu- 
tive interference. In city government, even when 
the other services are centralized under a city 
manager, the board of education usually remains 
in independent control of the schools, just as 
municipal judges are kept free from the executive 
department. The educational function and the 
judicial function are both recognized as deserving 
of exemption from executive dictation and of im- 
munity from political influence. The power of 
local school districts extends even to taxing and 
bonding for school purposes, within limits set by 
the state. 

The taxing power is not likely to be delegated 
to a state board of education, but sueh a board 
should have complete autonomy in budgeting its 
expenditures within the limits of its income from 
all sources whatsoever, except when the legisla- 
ture attaches conditions to its appropriations. In 
this event, the board should have power to reject 
the appropriation or to accept it with the con- 
ditions. Only thus can the state board of educa- 
tion have a respectable voice in determining 
educational policy for the state, as befits the head 
of a major division of government, comparable 
to the judiciary and coordinate with the legisla- 
ture and the executive. 

This theory is neither fanciful nor untried. Not 
only local school boards from coast to coast, but 
the governing boards of state universities and 
colleges in several states possess fiscal independ- 
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ence. In at least four states—Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Idaho and California—the constitution, as 
construed by the supreme court, protects the 
regents of the state university from executive 
meddling, and in two states—Michigan and Okla- 
homa—the state agricultural colleges have the 
same constitutionally independent status. It is 
noteworthy that three of the four state universi- 
ties so situated are among the largest and best 
higher educational institutions in the world. 


Integration of Control—A Promising Trend 


State educational administration is often 
marred by petty rivalries and jealous competi- 
tion for public favor between different institu- 
tions. Higher education is often unsympathetic 
to the claims of the lower school system if not 
openly at loggerheads with its spokesmen, and 
vice versa. Lack of articulation, both curricular 
and fiscal, between the various units and the dif- 
ferent levels is a prominent weakness of our state 
educational systems. Educators become partisans 
of the institutions they serve, and board members 
become blind to the needs of institutions or local- 
ities other than their own. Few attempt to see 
the educational function of the state as a whole. 

The need for coordination of education of all 
kinds has led to the creation of advisory state 
councils of education (Alabama), boards of pres- 
idents of higher institutions (Colorado, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania) and boards of higher 
curricula (Oregon, Washington, Utah). All of 
these devices have their limitations. 

A more persistent and promising trend is that 
toward the consolidation of state control of edu- 
cation in one governing board—the state board 
of education. This board governs all the teacher 
training institutions in some twenty-three states. 
In nine other states these institutions are gov- 
erned by a single teachers’ college board which is 
often nominally an adjunct of the state depart- 
ment of education. All state institutions of higher 
education are governed by one board in ten states, 
in two of which the same board is the state board 
of education and has at least some jurisdiction 
over education at all levels, from the kindergarten 
to the university (Idaho and Montana). The state 
boards of education in Florida and New York 
(board of regents) have supervision over all lev- 
els of education. North Dakota is the only state 
with a board of administration governing all its 
institutions, educational and noneducational, since 
Kansas abandoned a similar scheme in 1925. 

It may be said, then, that the unification of 
state control of education in the state board of 
education, entrusted with responsibility for the 
state’s educational policy as a whole, seems a logi- 
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cal and promising solution of the chaotic condi- 
tion of state school administration. Let this board 
have corporate status, complete freedom from 
noneducational duties, independence of any other 
state authority in its financial affairs, and power 
to appoint and remove its own executive officers. 
Let all appeals for legislative appropriations or 
allocated taxes for educational purposes be made 
through the board and with its approval. Thus 
the claim of education for public support can be 
presented in a dignified and orderly fashion, with- 
out the humiliating spectacle of discord within its 
own ranks. A nonpolitical board of seven or nine 
members chosen for long and overlapping terms, 
to be “an inspecting and consenting group,” is 
the ideal agency to direct the educational policies 
of the state. No other structure comports so well . 
with the importance of education as a major 
function of society. 
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How the Schools May Continue the 
Work of the Teachers’ Colleges 


“Teaching is such a complex and diversified proc- 
ess that superintendents cannot and do not expect 
a finished product or even expert service from the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges,” says Leon 
O. Smith, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, Neb. “A college of education cannot be 
expected to train all its graduates in all the cur- 
rent popular methods of teaching reading, or to 
give a well rounded and complete analysis of both 
work-type and recreational reading. 

“In a sense the principal must continue and en- 
large upon the work of the critic teacher, by fur- 
nishing inspiration, material, example, precept and 
moral support. Both teachers and superintendents 
evaluate a principal by how much he can encourage 
and not force teachers to do in developing a health- 
ier, happier and brighter childhood of today that 
will lead to a nobler manhood of tomorrow. Young 
teachers often lack general background and cul- 
ture; too often they have spent more time on meth- 
ods of teaching than on the subject matter they are 
to teach. 
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The Mimeographed Bulletin as a 


Supervisory Device 


Although there are many ways of maintaining the neces- 
sary contacts with teachers, one of the most helpful to the 
supervisor 1s the bulletin which is described in this article 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, Superintendent of Schools, Glendale, Ohio 


on the work of supervision in a school sys- 

tem it would be a mistake to use any of them 
to the exclusion of the others. By far the most 
important method is the one that involves direct 
contact with the individual teachers. Usually this 
means that the supervisor must consult with the 
teacher regarding the work in prospect, observe 
the actual classroom procedure and further con- 
sult with her after his visit to the classroom. 


A LTHOUGH there are many ways of carrying 


Sometimes all three of these steps are not involved, 
however, and the supervisory officer observes and 
participates in class procedures which have not 
been discussed in advance with the teacher. 

While this process of actual visitation and dis- 
cussion with the individual teachers must be the 
keystone of a successful program of supervisory 
work, such a program is not complete unless it 
involves other procedures also. 

Group meetings of teachers will be required to 





As part of a pupil activity, these first grade children are enacting the reading of the Declaration of Independence from 
the balcony of Independence Hall, which can be seen in the background painted by the pupils. 
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meet general needs. Reading circles and research 
councils will be found helpful. Curriculum recon- 
struction committees will also have a place to fill 
in the supervisory program. Another device, and 
one of value, is the supervisory bulletin, dealing 
with matters of general interest to this or that 
group of teachers. 

The supervisory bulletin has in its favor several 
qualities not possessed by any of the other devices 
already mentioned: (1) It can be prepared when 
the supervisor has available time—in the evening 
or during a week end; (2) it can be brought to 
the attention of many teachers scattered through- 
out many schools without requiring them to as- 
semble in one place; (3) it can bridge a gap left 
by other supervisory devices; (4) it can prepare 
the way for a supervisory meeting or for a series 
of individual conferences. 

In the public schools of Glendale, Ohio, super- 
visory bulletins have filled a need and some of the 
examples: which have found actual use are pre- 
sented for consideration in this article. Each bul- 
letin presented is followed by comments which 
further emphasize the material presented to the 
teachers or which might have been used in dis- 
cussing the bulletin with the teachers at a group 
meeting or a general faculty meeting. 

SUPERVISORY BULLETIN TO ALL TEACHERS 
Topic: Activities 

I believe that all of us agree that the schools 
exist for the benefit of the pupils. 

Do we all accept Dewey’s statement that the 
pupils “learn to do by doing’’? 

If we believe that our schools exist for the pupils 
and that these pupils learn to do by doing, then 
we are certainly going to have a school where 
pupils do things themselves, that is, an activity 
school. 

Are we now ready to put this doctrine into prac- 
tice by giving the pupils an opportunity to carry 
out purposeful activities? Will these activities have 
many phases, some of which will involve physical 
work, some mental work and some purely manual 
activity ? 

Aside from the program now being developed 
in grades one and two, will it be wise for us to 
arrange our daily program much as it has been 
arranged in the past, setting aside a definite time, 
and a limited time at first, for this new type of 
work? Can we use the activity method to better 
advantage with social science work (geography 
and history) than we can with other subjects? 
Shall we limit the activity to the social science 
field? Will it soon involve much work in ora! and 

'These bulletins have seen actual use in the Glendale Public Schools 


and are reproduced from the manuscript copy of the First Yearbook of 
the Glendale Public Schools, 1930-31, by Samuel Engle Burr. 
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written composition? Will it soon involve spell- 
ing? Do you see how it may involve some music, 
some physical education, some free-hand drawing, 
some painting and some industrial arts? May we 
gradually extend the time assigned to the activity 
program? 


Learning by Doing 


As an activity gets under way, shall we soon 
have considerable visible and tangible evidence 
that such a program is in progress? Will much 
of this material be on display constantly as the 
work progresses? Will you be willing to have this 
material available in your room? Do you realize 
that much of it will seem crude, that much of it 
will be unfinished, in process, for many days, when 
visitors will be coming and going? 

Will you feel proud of materials and results 
which to the average adult may seem crude but 
which to the child may seem highly desirable and 
adequately expressive? 

Will you be able to use the relatively crude 
accomplishments of today as a basis for helping 
the pupil to reach a higher degree of skill or of 
appreciation tomorrow? 

In the course of your activity work, will you 
constantly check up to ensure that this new work 
meets the educational needs of the pupils? Will 
you use both objective and subjective measures in 
evaluating your activity? Will you consider ques- 
tions such as the following: 

Is the activity developing in the most desirable 
way? 

Is the activity the most desirable one that might 
have been chosen ? 

Are both the teacher and the pupils engaged in 
the activity and is everyone making some meaning- 
ful and desirable contribution ? 

Is the time being used advantageously and are 
lost motion and lost effort being reduced to a mini- 
mum? 

Is the activity developing economically, in terms 
of the use of supplies, the use of time, the use of 
effort ? 


Formal Versus Informal Classrooms 


Does the activity require the natural use of those 
common essentials of living which these children 
are ready to understand and to assimilate? 

Does the project involve a proper balance be- 
tween mental and physical activities? 

Does the project involve a proper balance be- 
tween group needs and individual needs. 

Does the project involve a proper balance be- 
tween the satisfaction of the creative urge and the 
development of an appreciation for what others 
have done or are doing? 
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The county book truck aids in supplying the large number of books that are needed to carry out the successful activity 
program in this school. 


Has the teacher used checks of various sorts in 
order to determine the points of strength and the 
weakness of this particular activity? 

After learning what omissions occur in this par- 
ticular activity, has the teacher used other methods 
or other activities to overcome these faults? Has 
the activity been supplemented when necessary by 
more formal procedures? 

Does the activity lead naturally into other de- 
sirable activities? 

Are the pupils happy in this activity work? 


Comments Upon This Bulletin 


A classroom in an activity school is primarily 
a workshop. It may also be a library and a read- 
ing room and a laboratory, but primarily it is a 
workshop. Sometimes, according to the unit in 
progress, activity classrooms may be pirates’ dens, 
feudal castles, shoe factories, Dutch gardens or 
the fighting decks of battleships, but they will still 
be workshops primarily. 

Some of the work done in them will be physical, 
some will be manual, some will be mental—so per- 
haps we should call them “‘think shops,” also. 


As I visit classrooms in schools of the formal 


type, I find many that contain, aside from the 


furniture, only a map or two, a commercial calen- 
dar and one or two framed pictures that have 
remained in their accustomed places for quite a 
number of years. 

Some of the teachers who preside over these 
barren rooms pride themselves upon being “good 
housekeepers.”’ Why shouldn’t they be good house- 
keepers when their one rule is that nothing new, 
strange or disturbing shall ever change the appear- 
ance of the room? Teachers in activity schools 
should be good housekeepers, too, but it will mean 
a different kind of housekeeping. 

If I visit a formal type of classroom after school 
has been dismissed, it is absolutely flat and dead. 
When the children left, all the life left with them. 

But visit any room in an activity school at any 
time and the life it represents is amazing. 

If the pupils are studying the local fire depart- 
ment, there will be model fire engines of several 
different eras. There will be ladders and buckets 
and axes and all the other paraphernalia used by 
the firemen. There will be reading charts telling 
how the class visited a fire house, or even attended 
a fire, perchance. Drawings and paintings of fires 
and firemen will cover the walls. There may be a 
museum of relics and a collection of old fire in- 
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surance policies. Of course, there will be a reading 
table with books and books and books. 

It will be most interesting to visit this room 
while the pupils are there, so that direct evidence 
may be obtained to prove that it is a workshop 
and a “think shop.” But even if the pupils have 
gone, the room will live and breathe and we cannot 
doubt as to the activity that is in progress. 

The supervisor does not need to ask if an activ- 
ity program is in operation. His questions will be 
of a different nature, somewhat in line with those 
that have been used in this bulletin. 


SUPERVISORY BULLETIN TO ALL TEACHERS 
Topic: Excursions 


Judging by the number of excursions on which 
our classes have already gone, we must believe 
that these trips have genuine educational value. 

Are we capitalizing their educational value to 
the greatest possible extent? Do we apply our 
knowledge of the laws of learning to our excursion 
trips? Are our excursions taken in order to make 
our units of work more meaningful and in order 
to make our experiences more real? Is it some- 
times desirable to start a unit of work by means 
of an excursion trip? 

In planning for an excursion, do the pupils pre- 
pare themselves for the trip before it actually takes 
place? Do the teachers and the pupils have certain 
major and minor purposes which have been dis- 
cussed in planning for the trip? In other words, 
is a readiness developed for the trip, in terms of 
educational values? Are the purposes definitely 
formulated and do the pupils understand them? 

Do some pupils have specific individual purposes 
aside from those of the group? 

After the excursion is over, is there a confer- 
ence or discussion period when the pupils report 
their observations and findings? Does someone 
check up and make sure that all the purposes that 
had been outlined have been satisfactorily an- 
swered? Do the pupils want to do this? 

After the trip, do you find that new problems 
have arisen and that new questions have been 
asked? If so, are the proper reference books con- 
sulted for further information? 

Do most trips provide new and unexpected 
experiences which supply leads that may develop 
into new units of work of major or of minor 
importance? 


Comments Upon This Bulletin 


I have heard the story of a certain woman who 
heartily condemned the progressive education 
movement and everyone who advocated it. Her 
stock story, which she could relate effectively, 
dealt with an excursion that was made by a group 
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of pupils whose teacher claimed to be using an 
activity program. 

This excursion was a trip to a semiprivate 
bathing beach. Now it happened that for some 
unexplained reason, a number of dead fish had been 
deposited upon this beach during the early morn- 
ing hours, and when the class arrived one pupil 
invented the game of throwing dead fish at the 
other children. Soon the whole class was involved 
in the game and when some of the adult patrons 
of the beach protested to the teacher, she defended 
her charges and said they should not be dissuaded 
from their game as it was providing for the devel- 
opment of their originality and initiative. 

Later, the pupils went bathing and caused 
trouble by organizing a game of water tag, much 
to the discomfort of those not included in the class 
party. Again the teacher defended the children, 
claiming they were only obtaining the physical 
exercise and mental exhilaration they needed. 

And so it continued throughout the day. The 
children were constantly engaged in antisocial 
activities which disturbed the adults who were 
present and they were always championed by the 
teacher who evidently mistook license for liberty. 
No wonder those who observed were inclined to 
condemn the activity plan. 

If these children has been planning construc- 
tively for the trip during the preceding days, there 
should not have been much trouble. If Jack and 
Ralph had been appointed to look for various types 
of seaweed, if Mary and Joan had volunteered to 
collect interesting shells, if Henry and Albert had 
been the committee on insects, bugs and other 
beach life, if there had been a program committee 
for organized beach sports, if certain pupils had 
been delegated to take charge of refreshments, 
then there would have been a different result. If 
the pupils had been told something of the condi- 
tions at the beach, if they had discussed politeness 
toward one another and toward others, as a part 
of their program, the day would have been dif- 
ferent. 

Any excursion should be well planned with defi- 
nite educational aims in view. 


SUPERVISORY BULLETIN TO ALL TEACHERS 
Topic: Supervision 


What is your definition for supervision? Is it 
correct to say that the most desirable purposes of 
supervision are: (1) to provide better instruc- 
tional service for the pupil than would otherwise 
be available, and (2) to help the teacher to do 
better work than she could do without supervisory 
assistance? 

A publication of the National Education Asso- 
ciation refers to “snooper-vision,” “pseudo-vision” 
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and “super-vision.”: What practices are brought 
to mind by these contrasted terms? Is there a 
difference between inspectional service and real 
supervision ? 

Is it true that the supervisor ordinarily has a 
viewpoint that is more extensive than that of any 
teacher? Ordinarily the teacher is particularly 
concerned with the work of one grade in the ele- 
mentary field or with the work of one subject or 
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whole matter of supervision upon a service basis? 

Should the supervisor be able to support his rec- 
ommendations by examples drawn from his own 
experience or by references to recognized authori- 
ties in the field being discussed? 

Should the supervisor claim to be an expert in 
the work of all grades and of all high school sub- 
jects, or to be an expert in educational method? 

Is it essential for the supervisor and the teacher 





Classes in natural science and biology have as their outdoor laboratory this plot of ground donated to the school for a 
garden but not used until the progressive activity program was instituted. 


one department in the secondary field. Is the super- 
visor’s point of view more inclusive than this? 

How should the supervisor go about his work? 
Is he out to “get” the teacher or is he anxious to 
help her? 

Should the supervisor map out a definite sched- 
ule of class visits and come into the rooms only 
when he is expected? 

Should the supervisor form his opinions on the 
basis of what he sees, alone, or should he receive 
supporting information from the teacher before 
drawing conclusions? 

Should the supervisor write out a formal state- 
ment of comments and criticisms and leave this 
with the teacher or should there be a conference 
at which both the supervisor and the teacher can 
present their points of view? 

Is it wise for the teacher to go to the supervisor 
and ask for suggestions? Is it possible to put the 


'The Principal as a Supervisor, Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, vol. 7, No. 5, Nov., 1929. 


to agree upon the major points of a statement of 
educational philosophy in order for their contacts 
to be harmonious and effective? 

Is it essential for both teacher and supervisor to 
be honest, sincere and outspoken during their con- 
ferences on educational matters? 


Comments Upon This Bulletin 


Of course this is a very, very brief bulletin to 
deal with such a subject as supervision. Perhaps 
one of its values is that it is brief and that it does 
not present too much material at one time. 

There are many books upon supervision and if 
the teachers desire to obtain information upon this 
subject, they may be referred to some of these 
books. 

If a person is to supervise successfully in a pro- 
gressive school, he must plan his contacts with the 
teachers so that they form an activity program, 
just as the contacts between the teacher and the 
pupils develop an activity program. 
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We desire the pupils in the classroom to coop- 
erate with one another and to help one another. 
We want them to learn to live together, harmoni- 
ously, helpfully, purposefully. In the same way, 
we want the teachers in our building to cooperate 
with one another and to help one another. We 
want them to learn to live together harmoniously, 
helpfully, purposefully. 

We want the pupils in the classroom to look to 
the teacher for guidance and help when they need 
it. We want the teacher to be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the group, but we want her to be one who 
can lead when leadership by an experienced person 
is needed. 

In the same way, we want the teachers to look 
to the supervisor for guidance and help when they 
need it. We want the supervisor to be regarded 
as a member of the group, but we want him to lead 
when leadership is required. 

There is one essential difference. We occasion- 
ally let a child do work we know is doomed to 
failure. We say that he will learn by his experience 
in failure. A supervisor should not complacently 
allow a teacher to pursue a course he knows is 
doomed to failure. The teacher is directing a group 
of from twenty to forty children and they are not 
sent to us by their parents to be used by the teacher 
in a futile procedure. 

Aside from this, however, the analogy between 
the teacher’s relationship to her pupils and the 
supervisor’s relationship to his teachers is easily 
seen. 


Placing Supervision on a Service Basis 


In connection with this discussion as to the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the pupils, a 
quotation from Pinkevitch’s book, “The New Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Republic,’ seems particularly 
fitting. In the beginning of his tenth chapter, 
which he calls “The Foundations of Method,” in 
answer to the question, “What Is Teaching?” he 
has the following to say: “Teaching involves the 
mastery of habits, skills and knowledge by the 
pupil, but under the direct, organized and guiding 
influence of the teacher. The significant element 
in this definition is our use of the term ‘mastery’ 
in place of the terms ‘imparting’ or ‘passing on of 
information’ which were common to the old didac- 
tic. Our didactic emphasizes the activity of the 
pupil during the teaching. This is fundamental to 
our point of view and should be noted at the out- 
set. Likewise our definition stresses the fact that 
the mastery by the learner occurs during the 
direct, organized and guiding participation of the 
teacher.” 


'Pinkevitch, Albert P., The New Education in the Soviet Republic, 


John Day Company, New York City, 1929. 
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To me, the most important statement in this 
bulletin has to do with placing our supervisory 
work upon a service basis, involving voluntary 
cooperation toward a common end by the pupils, 
the teachers and the supervisory officer. This is 
the only true kind of basis for an activity program 
of supervision. 





Fostering the Play Spirit Among 
Young and Old 


Recreation, now involving an annual expenditure 
in the United States of more than $33,500,000, is 
sponsored as a national movement after a quarter 
of a century of remarkable growth, James Edward 
Rogers, director, national physical education serv- 
ice, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, points out in an article that was recently 
published. 

More than $8,000,000 is spent annually now for 
recreation leadership alone. Participants at indoor 
centers and recreation buildings in 573 cities in 
1931 numbered 34,114,757 persons, while the total 
number of spectators and participants at play- 
grounds reached 206,816,987, the article states. 
More than 140 colleges and universities now pro- 
vide training sources in recreation. Since recrea- 
tion is now recognized as a public utility and a 
municipal function, large areas have been acquired 
and set aside for play facilities. 

In predicting recreation trends of the future, 
Mr. Rogers says: 

“In the immediate years to come recreation must 
make a larger contribution to adult education and 
the wise use of leisure time. 

“Recreation will have much to do with avoca- 
tional activities. It will concern itself not only with 
physical activities but with hobbies and the crea- 
tive interest of both young and old. 

“Public recreation and public education must 
come closer together and cooperate in the business 
of providing for the leisure time interest for the 
whole community. Each has a distinct field but 
both have much to give to each other in the com- 
mon community program. 

“In the next ten years the recreation program 
will demand new leadership, with a new philosophy 
and a new psychology. All professions are now 
changing their points of view to meet the new day 
and the new conditions of life. 

“In the future because of the bigger jobs to be 
done, a closer cooperation between all municipal, 
public and semipublic groups touching leisure time 
will become necessary so that a general community 
recreation system may be developed.” 
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The “Why” Back of the Resistance to 
Educational Progress 


Professional complacency, the too optimistic view that things 
are about as they should be in education and the 1mmobil- 
ity of professional customs are effective bars to mnovation 


By H. H. RYAN, Principal, Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis. 


upon to endure a certain amount of abuse at 

the hands of a public that chooses to be dis- 
satisfied with the educational programs now in 
operation. Politicians, newspaper editors, founda- 
tion presidents and other professional gadflies find 
satisfying occupation in vigorous complaints 
against what they represent as a miscarriage of 
educational effort. 

In a society organized as ours is, one comes to 
expect an occasional insult on the premises of his 
professional activities. In this case, however, the 
contumely would be easier to bear if the complaints 
about the status quo were not ingeniously com- 
bined with vigorous outcries against the changes 
the educator proposes. A great many of the objec- 
tors have accomplished the extraordinary in men- 
tal feats by demanding that the educator rescue 
the world from its present condition without chang- 
ing anything. 

Since, however, this type of activity is but an 
expression of a trait of human nature that is likely 
not to change for some time, we may as well accept 
it as part of the environment and turn our inge- 
nuity to pursuits that hold out more hope of im- 
proving the situation. Most of us will do well to 
examine our own attitude toward change with a 
view to determining whether a professional com- 
placency is developing which will tend to block the 
road to improvement. 


T THESE restless days the school man is called 


Right Today—Wrong Tomorrow 


There is only one thing of which we can be sure 
about present day procedures in secondary educa- 
tion, and that is that those procedures are wrong. 
Praiseworthy as the educational schemes of today 
may be, viewed in the light of the existing accumu- 
lation of discoveries about human nature and sub- 
ject matter and human activities, we can be cer- 
tain that in the perspective of another day these 
procedures of ours will be, at best, subject for gen- 


tle caricature. Whenever one of us rises to declare 
an eternal truth, and sets himself down accordingly 
in print, someone a half century hence will point a 
patronizing finger and say, “There stood a mile- 
stone on the path to enlightenment.” 


Regaining Balance Through Observation 


All of us have moments when optimism is out of 
proportion to powers of observation. At such times 
we are inclined to think that things are about as 
they should be in education. In such moods we have 
but to look about us to regain our perspective. We 
have today the spectacle of thousands of people 
hungry in the midst of a supply of food sufficient 
for twice our population; people with worn-out 
shoes in a country whose machinery can produce 
three times the number of shoes normally used; 
people shivering with cold in a land of steadily 
mounting fuel reserves. We have poverty in the 
midst of plenty because material wealth has some- 
how lodged in the hands of those who can’t use it, 
and who earnestly cry for a means of trading it 
into the hands of those who desperately need it. 
We may as well face the fact that our economic 
leaders are not equal to the problem of distribution 
and our consumers are not intelligent consumers. 
In our wealth we have created a Frankenstein 
whose control depends upon both expert special- 
ization in the few and general wisdom in the many. 

Similarly the general breakdown in government 
in numerous places, with power in the hands of the 
untrained and the unscrupulous, with reversion to 
gunpowder jurisdiction, rises to stultify anyone 
who seeks to set our present plan of education upon 
a pedestal out of reach of the innovator. 

In centering our pedagogical attention upon the 
cold intellectual processes of children, we have ig- 
nored their emotions. We have forgotten that, 
while the intellect points out the way to the satis- 
faction of desires, it is the emotional nature that 
determines the selection of the desires themselves. 
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We have neglected the question of appreciation 
and tastes and preferences, until now it seems that 
the whole world is bent upon the intemperate satis- 
faction of primitive appetites. Indeed, one some- 
times feels that the elaboration and perversion of 
sex provide all but a negligible fraction of human 
interest. 

The solution of our extremely acute problems is 
almost wholly an educational matter. No demo- 
cratic government is strong enough to coerce its 
adult population into good behavior. The present 
generation will insist upon its indulgences and its 
vices of all sorts. Perhaps education can be cleared 
of responsibility for the present state of affairs. 
But let us face this truth: if we go blundering along 
and bring up a new generation of the same kind, 
such mismanagement is to be laid squarely upon 
the doorstep of the schoolhouse. The liquor prob- 
lem is largely a problem of immigration, which is 
in turn a problem in education. Democratic gov- 
ernment is purely a matter of teaching and learn- 
ing. Nobody comes into the world equipped with 
natural impulses toward altruistic conduct; all such 
responses must be learned. The sex question, aside 
from considerations of simple honesty, is a prob- 
lem in sublimation and in the substitution of the 
more absorbing of the complex interests found in 
civilized life. 


The Hope of the Profession 


Our theological studies, though less satisfying 
than they might be, have convinced us that there 
will be no divine intervention in these problems. 
We shall have to attack them with human hands. 
In the whole aspect there is one saving factor, the 
principle that the human infant comes into the 
world with but a negligible residue of the errors 
of his progenitors. Every time a child is born the 
race gets a fresh start. In that fact lies our hope 
and in that hope lies the responsibility of our pro- 
fession. 

The immobility of our professional customs is 
so great as to incline one to pessimism. If a person 
dressed in the manner of thirty years ago he 
would be conspicuous; if he used nineteenth cen- 
tury means of transportation he would be conspicu- 
ous; if a physician practiced medicine as our ances- 
tors did he would get into serious difficulties at 
once; but one may teach school just as one did 
in 1900 without attracting the attention of the 
Associated Press. Among the valid explanations 
for this is, of course, the fact that our profits are 
of less tangible quality than those of other occu- 
pations. We do not agree among ourselves as to 
what we are trying to accomplish, and often we 
stoutly resist all attempts to check results. With- 
out agreement upon purposes, and without a peri- 
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odic and systematic casting up of accounts to see 
what has been accomplished, we cannot hope pron- 
erly to evaluate our method. 

If we set out to scrutinize our own attitude 
toward change, we at first find it difficult to gen- 
eralize. We catch ourselves alternately favorable 
and unfavorable to change. This principle, how- 
ever, seems to be defensible: We welcome change 
on the play level of activity and we oppose change 
on the work level. In entertainment we demand 
variety; in work we want habituation—reduction 
of effort—saving of time. We pull always away 
from increase in work and toward increase in play. 
Change in work means more effort and is hence 
unwelcome. By way of analysis of the human tend- 
ency to oppose change on the work level, it will be 
of interest to list some of the states of mind that 
operate to make us hostile toward change. 

1. The biological tendency to conserve energy. 

2. Deliberate, intellectual, dispassionate decision 
that the specific change proposed is unfavorable to 
the major enterprise. 

3. Deliberate, intellectual, dispassionate distrust 
of the person or organization proposing the change. 

4. Habitual attitudes in the individual: nega- 
tivism; cynicism; melancholia; feeling that the 
world is deteriorating; desire to be consulted first ; 
desire to be exceptional. 

5. Excessive inhibiting emotions: fear of the 
complex ; fear of the unknown; loyalty to the pres- 
ent régime and to those who have established it; 
antagonism toward the person or organization pro- 
posing the change. 

6. Inertia, or desire for ease. 

7. Vested interests: money; fame; prestige. 

8. Fear that one is not capable of carrying out 
his part of the proposed plan. 

9. Fear that one’s own past efforts may be dis- 
credited by the success of a new plan. 

10. Inability to take the same attitude toward a 
change proposed by another as toward a change 
initiated by oneself. 

11. Inability to visualize the predicted profits of 
the change. 

12. A low satisfaction point. 

13. A lack of energy: faulty nutrition; abnor- 
mal gland activity ; unstable nervous control ; poor 
general health; senility. 


A Self-Analysis 


It is obvious, I think, that when it comes to 
work, human nature stacks the cards against 
change. This can mean but one thing to the for- 
ward looking school man or woman. Each of us 
will need to recognize this natura! but unfortunate 
tendency and learn to use a correction formula to 
make his own attitude favorable to change. One’s 
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first reaction to a proposal of change on the work 
level will normally be unfavorable. Immediate re- 
actions are always emotional in character; there 
is nothing intellectual about them; they are for 
the most part purely selfish. Intellectual consider- 
ation of the merits of the proposition comes later, 
if at all, and operates more slowly. 

Here is the attitude that seems most favorable 
to the interests of all concerned: 

“T don’t like the proposed change. I didn’t expect 
to like it. I know what makes me act that way. The 
real question is not, ‘What objections rally to the 
support of my first antagonism?’ but rather, ‘What 
can I do to help the idea along?’ I will bear in mind 
that the purposes of the school cannot be achieved 
without change. I will not forget that my personal 
fortunes are intimately related to progress and 
hence to change. My proper hope is that this pro- 
posal may turn out to have something in it. My 
part of the tryout shall be well enough done to 
bring out all of its possibilities. My own success 
is not in counterbalance with the success of any 
of my colleagues. There is no one whose upgoing 
pulls me down. Success and good fortune for my 
colleague improve my chances for success and good 
fortune. Genuine harmony and well wishing and 
well doing are indispensable. I will not be de- 
ceived by my own inconsiderate reaction. My in- 
tellect, if you please, shall decide.” 





Comparing the Progress of Pupils in 
Large and Small Classes 


Do pupils progress better in a small class or do 
they do equally well in a large class? 

The Philadelphia Suburban Principals’ Associa- 
tion, which has been making a study of this prob- 
lem in senior high schools for the past two years, 
has found that in nearly all cases pupils in the large 
classes do as well as those of the small classes and 
in some cases they surpass pupils in the small 
classes. 

According to S. N. Ewan, Jr., principal of the 
high school, Lansdowne, Pa., two classes were 
taken—one small (under fifteen) and the other 
large (over thirty)—in a standard subject. Both 
classes were under the same teacher and received 
the same kind and amount of instruction. At the 
close of a semester’s instruction both classes were 
given a standardized test and results compared. 

“To make such a comparison fair,” says Mr. 
Ewan, “pupils of the small class were paired with 
pupils of equal intelligence in the large class. A 
detailed background study was made of each pupil 
in order to eliminate all factors other than that of 
class size. In the last analysis we were then able 
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to match the performance of a number of pupils in 
a small class against that of a number of pupils of 
equal ability in a large class. Since all other factors 
were eliminated, class size then would probably 
count for any difference in achievement of the two 
groups. 

“In all we have studied eighteen of such paired 
class groups. 

“While we expect to continue this study for 
another year there are certain inferences to be 
drawn now. Our results point toward increased 
class sizes, larger rooms and fewer teachers. This 
will tend to reduce materially the cost of instruc- 
tion.” 





Building Up a Good Attendance 
Record 


Practical methods of building up a good attend- 
ance record are described in the Sierra Educational 
News by Carroll Atkinson, principal, Fremont 
School, San Luis Obispo, Calif. For the first half 
of the school year, the Fremont School has aver- 
aged 96.6 per cent perfect attendance, with 26,944 
days of attendance and only 842 days of absence. 

These methods are set forth as follows: 

1. The room each month with the best attend- 
ance record has the privilege of hanging the at- 
tendance banner on its door during the following 
school month. 

2. One hour’s free play under the supervision 
of the principal—thus relieving and rewarding the 
teacher as well as the pupils—is given to the room 
members with the best attendance record at the 
end of each month. 

3. Display is made in all rooms of specially pre- 
pared cards that show the number of perfect days 
(days when all pupils are present) each class has 
had during the school month in progress. 

4. A simple statistical record shows the rela- 
tive standings of the rooms in attendance, the num- 
ber of perfect days during the month and the 
number of pupils who have not been absent at the 
end of each school month, and a copy is sent to 
each room to be placed on the bulletin board. 

5. Award of 100 per cent attendance certificates 
is made at the end of the school term to the pupils 
who have had perfect attendance records. 

6. Award of a picture prize as permanent room 
property is made at the end of each term to the 
room that has had the best all-around attendance 
record. 

7. Reward of merits is made for perfect attend- 
ance each month. A further reward of merits is 
made for perfect attendance during the entire 
school term. 
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How Pupils in an Industrial Town Are 


Contacting the Pay Roll 


Meeting industry's demands through a practical mechanical drawing 
course has been successfully tried in “The Western Center of the Steel 
Industry,” to the mutual benefit of both the pupils and the factories 


By GEORGE CARL WELLER, Vice-Principal, South San Francisco Junior-Senior High School, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 


about 6,000 population. It is a factory town, 
with about thirty-five industries doing a 
fairly steady business. The chief industries are 
the steel mills—in fact, the town is often referred 
to as “The Western Center of the Steel Industry.” 
There are in the town three elementary schools 
and a junior-senior high school, with which is con- 
nected a continuation school for pupils in part- 
time attendance as well as a night school for adult 
education. The school population numbers about 
1,500 and the community is made up largely of 
foreign blood—some original immigrant stock and 
some of the second and third generation. School 
attendance is at times difficult to obtain among 
both sexes, especially at the age of about sixteen, 
since the law permits minors at this age to be em- 
ployed for the major portion of the day at a fac- 
tory and attend school for an hour a day. 
Fortunately for the entire community—the 
school, the pupils, the parents and the factories— 
a city superintendent ten years ago visualized the 


Se San Francisco, Calif., is a town of 














unique possibilities of such a situation. His con- 
cept and how it worked out constitutes the subject 
of this article. 

The matter of finance which is so often the prob- 
lem of the administrator was particularly in evi- 
dence here. In the first place, the district is not a 
union system, which naturally gives it a small as- 
sessed valuation. Second, the assessed valuation is 
normally small. Third, there being no state funds 
available for the junior high schools in California, 
except a small amount from the elementary school 
fund, the high school proper suffers because a large 
share of its income must be used for the junior 
high school which has an attendance equally large. 

As the city superintendent visited the factories 
of his town, his attention was attracted to their 
draughting departments. He decided that mechan- 
ical drawing should be added to the high school 
course of study. But there were obstacles in the 
way. To begin with there was no room available. 
The wood shop was in the basement and in cramped 
quarters. The auditorium, however, had a balcony 






As part of their high 
school course these pu- 
pils who live in a fac- 
tory town learn practi- 
cal mechanical drawing 
and carry out their de- 
signs in the new shops 
building recently 


erected on the campus. 
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This ideal 
drawing 
new building has plenty 
of natural and artificial 


mechanical 


room in the 


lighting, satisfactory 
blackboard space and 
ample display space for 


the pupils’ drawings. 


with a normal seating capacity of about 125. The 
floor was neither flat nor slanting, but in the form 
of steps—six in all—each step being wide enough 
to accommodate a chair. Fortunately the chairs 
were portable. 

After a search of about two years, an exceptional 
mechanical drawing teacher was interviewed. He 
was shown the handicaps under which he would 
have to work and the possibilities of future devel- 
opment in case the plans materialized. He was a 
young man with ambition, a spirit of adventure 
and several years of successful teaching experience 
behind him. It so happened, too, that this appli- 
cant was one who had made it a practice to remain 
in a school system but two years—never more 
than three. This idea was mutually acceptable in 
view of the situation in question, for if the new 
plan did not work out in two years it could be 
dropped and the teacher would be seeking another 
position anyway. At any rate he accepted. That 
was eight years ago. 

The opening day of the fall semester found the 
balcony seats all removed and in their places were 
about twenty old-fashioned full-top portable desks 
which had been brought up from the storeroom. A 
few boys were enrolled in the course. The supplies 
provided by the school were scant, and the boys 
themselves bought their own sets of instruments. 

It did not take long for the energetic teacher to 
perfect his few pupils in elementary mechanical 
drawing. The pupils, superintendent and patrons 
of the school were pleased with the results. Dur- 
ing the second semester more enthusiastic pupils 
signed up for a period of the “balcony course.” 

The story of this first year would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the handicaps of the 
situation. Can you imagine a room with steps, 
with pupils on different levels, and the teacher hav- 
ing to climb up and down these steps all day long 





to give individual instruction? Can you picture an 
auditorium that was cold on winter mornings, with 
the engineer’s air fan blowing this atmosphere, 
causing a breeze? In the middle of the morning 
the heat would begin to come in and the ‘empera- 
ture would rise steadily during the day to an un- 
bearable degree. Do you wonder that the teacher 
became ill—seriously ill—before the end of the 
first year? He was courageous though, and decided 
to try it again the second year. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the superintendent resigned to go to a larger 
field; the entire school system was split up, with a 
separate administrator for each type of school 
within it. 

Fortunately for the secondary school, the new 
principal caught the vision instantly and proceeded 
to lay plans for a bond issue to raise funds to con- 
struct a new building that would house the voca- 
tional arts, the domestic arts and the physical edu- 
cation activities. The issue carried, and within a 
year and a half a new building was complete— 
complete except for suitable furniture, equipment 
or fixtures. During the period of construction, the 
mechanical drawing department continued to grow 
in popularity and in efficiency. 

The new building was ideal—plenty of natural 
light and good artificial lighting, satisfactory heat- 
ing and ventilation, lots of blackboard space and 
ample display space for pupil drawings. In order 
to get started, however, it was necessary for the 
wood shops to build desks, and these were turned 
out in a few weeks’ time. By the middle of the 
third year, the department had moved and was 
comfortably settled. 

The original instructor stayed on. All the avail- 
able display space in the department was utilized 
and the drawings were changed frequently not 
only to give variety to the exhibit but to permit a 
greater number of pupils to be represented. Every- 
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one likes recognition, and here was a secret of 
success. 

By the fourth year it seemed advisable to intro- 
duce very elementary mechanical drawing into the 
seventh grade for the boys. An examination of all 
such texts available proved fruitless. The instruc- 
tor formulated his own plates and began with a 
group. It was a success. The boys enjoyed it from 
the start, and today it serves as an excellent one- 
year exploratory course for all seventh grade boys, 
some of whom become so proficient that they con- 
tinue or come back to it later in the senior high 
school. 

Under the leadership of the principal, the entire 
school began to sell itself to the community by 
means of the pupils, the school paper, the local 
newspaper, but most of all by means of exhibits, 
parents’ nights and citizens’ nights. In addition, 
the mechanical drawing instructor never forgot a 
part of the superintendent’s plan—that of visiting 
the factories, getting acquainted with the mana- 
gers and creating a mutually friendly relationship. 

On one of the parents’ nights, which usually 
bring out about a thousand persons, a factory head 
was attracted to the perfect workmanship dis- 
played by one boy in particular. He wanted to take 
the boy out of school immediately and place him 
in the factory draughting room. The boy had yet a 
year to go before graduating, and it did not seem 
right to let him quit at that time. By further con- 
ference it developed that the factory head was not 
really in immediate need of an additional employee, 
but he recognized superior talent in an advanced 
stage of development and did not want to lose the 
lad. An arrangement was worked out whereby the 
boy could do factory problems during his school 
mechanical drawing periods under the supervision 
of the school instructor, be paid for his time by the 
company, while at the same time he continued his 
academic training. This arrangement was satis- 
factorily carried through during the following 
year, the boy graduated and was immediately 
transferred to the factory draughting department. 


The Inspiration of Example 


It takes little imagination to realize just what 
the effect. was of suddenly having a pupil not only 
“contact the pay roll’”’ but remain in school and con- 
tinue to carry on an academic course as well. Pupil 
effort was more diligently and conscientiously ap- 
plied. The department was popular, to say the 
least. Numbers of pupils remained in school who 
otherwise: would have dropped out. Advanced 
pupils begged to continue in the department, and 
the instructor opened up the field of architectural 
and machine draughting. 

Another pupil was placed on the factory pay roll 
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under the same conditions as the first. During one 
year a girl entered the department and did excep- 
tional work. Several boys worked out modern 
house plans for their parents and friends, receiv- 
ing pay for their work. Numbers of attractive 
homes in the community have been constructed 
from these plans. 

Eight years have elapsed since the department 
was first opened. The original instructor is still on 
the job and perhaps will be indefinitely. Mechani- 
cal drawing is performing a real service in holding 
many pupils in school longer than they would ordi- 
narily remain, in supplementing the exploratory 
courses for the junior high school, in providing for 
the expert training of pupils and in bringing about 
a definite contact with the pay roll. The vision of 
ten years ago has become a reality. 





Do Teachers Do Better Work 
With Small Classes? 


That the size of class when considered alone is 
not the determining factor in instruction is the 
conclusion reached in recent studies on the sub- 
ject. In other words, the total teaching load is the 
significant factor rather than the size of class, 
according to T. C. Holy, professor of education, 
Ohio State University. 

An experiment along these lines was conducted 
in the public schools of Akron, Ohio. Two English 
teachers in Akron South High School, rated as 
equally efficient by the superintendent’s office, 
agreed to vary their teaching loads during 1929-30. 
The first of these taught six English classes rang- 
ing in size from 38 to 42 during the first semester, 
while the second taught six English classes ranging 
from 20 to 27. At the end of the first semester the 
teachers were exchanged with the classes remain- 
ing the same. By so doing comparisons on the 
basis of achievement tests could be made with the 
teacher factor held constant. Intelligence tests 
indicated no significant difference in the make-up 
of the classes. 

Mr. Holy says: “Since the study included but 
two teachers and 384 pupils of whom 238 were 
grouped in six large classes and 146 in six small 
classes, no general conclusions are drawn. Within 
these limitations, however, the following results 
appear: (1) The mean gains on the four tests 


adminisizred show no significant difference be- 
tween pupils instructed in large size classes (38-42 
pupils) and small classes (20-27 pupils). (2) The 
corollary to this would be that on the basis of 
informational tests the two teachers in this experi- 
ment taught six large classes as effectively as they 
did the six small ones. 
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Why the Lunchroom Must Adhere 
to Rigid Standards 


To obviate any possible criticism of the management of the 
school cafeteria, standards for buying, for menu planning and 
for food preparation must be set up and followed carefully 


By HOWARD L. BRIGGS, Director of Vocational Education, aad CONSTANCE C. HART, Supervisor 
of Lunchrooms, Board of Education, Cleveland 


It is therefore subjected to continuous obser- 
vation and criticism from pupils, parents, 
teachers and the fifty-seven varieties of social and 
political organizations of the community, all of 
whom individually and collectively feel that they 
are fully competent to pass upon the efficiency of 
the administration. It therefore becomes impera- 
tive that quality, quantity and price be uniform 
throughout the system, so that the supervisory 
office may be cognizant at all times of the exact 
degree of service the lunchroom is rendering to 
the purchaser for a fixed monetary consideration. 
The failure of any one unit in the lunchroom sys- 
tem to follow precisely the standards established 
by the central office may result in the condemna- 
tion of the whole system by some group opposed 
to the existing school administration. Deviations 
cannot be safely tolerated. 

The administration of the school lunchrooms will 
succeed or fail according to the procedure it estab- 
lishes and the performance of each individual unit 
in accordance with the procedure. One of the first 
steps essential to the guaranteeing of uniformity 
in food qualities is the establishing of standards on 
raw food. 


[ui school lunchroom is a public institution. 


Why Standardized Recipes Are Necessary 


Specifications were discussed at some length in 
the article on purchasing which appeared in the 
April issue. They are so important that emphasis 
is again placed on the necessity for carefully pre- 
pared specifications on all raw foods, compiled with 
the advice and guidance of those competent to sup- 
ply the best information in each specific field. 

It has already been pointed out that laboratory 
testing relative to the quality of foods purchased 
is a necessity. In addition to this, tests should be 
made by the lunchroom department on solid and 
liquid content, flavor, color, texture and size. Once 


the quality of raw foods is assured, there is at least 
a foundation for the building up of satisfactory 
service standards. There is, however, a consider- 
able hiatus between the raw food and the cooked 
food served over the counter. To assure uniform 
qualities of cooked foods, carefully considered 
standardized recipes are necessary, which become 
the directory that determines the process, quality, 
quantity and eventually the selling price of the 
food actually sold. 


Recipes Must Be Tested 


The sources of recipes are many. Manufacturers 
of various products are continually experimenting 
to determine the best process for utilizing the par- 
ticular item they desire to market. The only way, 
however, to discover the value of these recipes is 
by trying them in the quantities necessary for 
lunchroom production to determine the actual costs 
of the ingredients used, the number of persons the 
recipe will serve, the final selling price and, last but 
not least, the palatability of the product. 

In addition to the kitchen test comes the trying 
of the recipe upon the pupil to determine the degree 
to which the new product is selling. Every lunch- 
room system should be equipped with a sales 
counter for this purpose. The first sale is not al- 
ways the final test. Repeat sales should be checked 
to eliminate the novelty element. Additional 
sources of recipes are standard textbooks and col- 
lege and university food laboratories. Many of the 
best recipes come from sources such as individual 
managers, cooks and commercial institutions, and 
many good recipes result from experimentation 
within the lunchroom system itself. 

One possible method of standardizing recipes is 
the appointment of manager committees who un- 
dertake to experiment along a given line, each com- 
mittee working with its own cooks, obtaining the 
most desirable recipes and, through a general meet- 
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ing of all managers, comparing results. In this 
way the judgment of the entire group upon the 
comparative merits of a number of recipes on a 
desired product is obtained. This method, however, 
is usually not as satisfactory as assigning to a par- 
ticularly qualified manager the task of experiment- 
ing along a given line for a considerable period until 
she arrives at the most desirable result. 

It has been found that some managers have a 
particular interest along a given line of food prod- 
ucts. One manager may be valuable in conducting 
experiments in the preparation of meats. Another 
may be an expert in the field of salads, and another 
in pastries. Each individual should be studied and 
her talent utilized to the maximum in the continual 
upgrading of the service of the entire system. Man- 
agers weak in the preparation of some dishes may 
benefit by a visit to lunchrooms in which high 
standards have been achieved. 

Too “tight” a supervision results in the elimina- 
tion of all initiative. Although standard recipes 
and quality service are of vital importance, all man- 
agers should be encouraged to experiment, but they 
should be instructed to keep the central office fully 
informed of the results of any new and successful 
undertaking so that the information may be dis- 
seminated to the entire field. Variety is essential 
to continued interest on the part of the buying 
public, and initiative should be encouraged. This 
is particularly true towards the end of the school 
year, when “spring fever” affects the youth of the 
nation, and the school lunchroom is no longer a 
novelty. No manager should be permitted, how- 
ever, to utilize a new recipe beyond the experimen- 
tal stage until it has been approved by the central 
office and the selling price determined; otherwise 
the lunchroom system will become chaotic. 


Choosing Manager Committees 


Manager committees must be carefully selected. 
The chairman should be efficient in the particular 
phase of lunchroom food preparation to be studied. 
She should have other capable women on the com- 
mittee. It is frequently advisable, however, to 
place some of the weaker members with the strong. 
They will benefit by the contact. 

Some one individual should be responsible for 
the eventual organization of the recipe into a stand- 
ard form. The Cieveland card is more or less of a 
“job instruction” sheet with a definite sequence in 
the arrangement of all information and with the 
procedure arranged in the natural order of opera- 
tions the cook must follow in preparing the recipes. 
The details are specific and the final quantity of 
each individual service is definitely determined, 
since there must be some common basis for deter- 
mining sales prices according to the prevailing 


basic cost of raw ingredients. The lunchroom man- 
ager who undertakes the final experiment to deter- 
mine the quality and quantity essential to stand- 
ardized recipes must have available sensitive 
scales, heat regulators and small equipment such 
as bowls and pans. The results should be tried on 
the pupils to determine the sales interest of the 
recipe. The experimental work, therefore, is made 
self-supporting. 


The Value of Experimentation 


Experimenting within the school will alter the 
standard specifications on foods prepared else- 
where. To illustrate: It has been found that soy 
bean flour adds to the nutritive value of bread. It 
is therefore being added to our specifications, so 
that 6 per cent soy bean flour is added to our stand- 
ard whole wheat bread. This can be done at no 
additional cost. Experiment has proved that the 
percentages of white and graham flour in bread 
have a definite effect upon its sale. The average 
pupil will not purchase a pure dark whole wheat 
bread because of its color, but will consume a large 
quantity of whole wheat or graham flour if the 
bread has a reasonable percentage of white flour 
mixed with it. The ratio existing at the present 
time in Cleveland is 70-30. 

Experiments with various prepared chocolate 
milk drinks have led to a standard in Cleveland 
requiring 90 per cent whole milk with a minimum 
of 4 per cent butter fat, 714 per cent pure cane 
sugar, and 214 per cent chocolate. This is a bever- 
age of high food value, absolutely pure and par- 
ticularly palatable, the popularity of which has 
been proved by ever increasing sales. Children who 
will not purchase milk enjoy this product. The 
price, of course, is higher than milk. 

Considerable experimentation with fruit juices 
has proved their desirability. Many such products 
upon the market, however, are little more than car- 
bonated water, containing aniline coloring, sweet- 
ening and acetic acid with a modicum of the 
essential oils added for flavor. No public school 
lunchroom would be justified in selling such a bev- 
erage. Today, however, pure fruit juices are frozen 
at the groves and can be purchased free of preserv- 
atives and artificial coloring. Such juices have a 
definite place in the child’s diet since they still con- 
tain active vitamin content and essential fruit 
acids. Citrous fruits assist the growth of bone and 
tooth structure and are particularly helpful in 
feeding the undernourished. Annual contracts 
guarantee a low enough price to assure the sale of 
orange juice throughout the year. 

If frozen fruits are purchased, the degree to 
which they are sweetened should be determined by 
the lunchroom needs. In Cleveland, we require one 
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pound of sugar to thirty pounds of fruit. The proc- 
ess of osmosis requires time for completion, and 
the palatability of the fruit is improved if it stands 
in the syrup for long periods. It is advantageous, 
therefore, for the fruits to have an assured sugar 
content some time prior to their preparation for 
the counter. 

The texture and shape of a loaf of bread defi- 
nitely affect the speed with which it may be sliced 
and wrapped as sandwiches. Experimentation has 
established a definite specification for the loaves 
purchased. The shape, the kind and the weight of 
rolls are important considerations in rapid service 
in the cafeteria. Machines are available for the 
slicing of sandwich and wiener rolls. Some bread 
companies will contract to deliver rolls sliced. This 
facilitates service. The one drawback is the possi- 
bility of the rolls drying more quickly. The sliced 
bread can be purchased almost as cheaply as the 
unsliced, due to the improved automatic bread slic- 
ing machines. This matter should be decided 
through actual experimentation. Is the total cost 
of labor required to slice bread in the school greater 
or less than the differential in cost between sliced 
and unsliced bread? This, of course, will be deter- 
mined by the bidder’s price on this item, and the 
speed with which the lunchroom employees work. 

Economy in buying flour is not determined solely 
by price. Careful testing of flour samples has re- 
vealed that a great variation exists in the quality 
and quantity of the product a given weight of flour 
will produce under identically controlled conditions. 
Once a group of qualified flours is selected, the price 
of course then becomes the determining factor. 
The same is true of lard and vegetable fats. The 
refining process makes a considerable difference 
in the cooking qualities. The different kinds should 
be experimented with to determine those best 
adapted to given requirements of the kitchen. The 
lowest bidder then of course must be considered in 
terms of bids meeting the requirements. 


Buying Only the Best 


It has been found that oranges of a certain size 
will produce more juice in proportion to the pulp 
than others. The 200 size theoretically is the best 
buy, providing the price is in proportion. In the 
case of prunes, from sixty to ninety a pound have 
proved to offer more pulp for a given amount of 
money than other sizes, although the proportion 
of stones to the pound may be greater than some 
of the larger prunes. 

It is usually advisable for the school lunchroom 
to use only the best products. It is the only sure 
way of forestalling criticism of the service. High 
grade raw materials, however, do not assure satis- 
factory service over the counter. There standard- 
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ized recipes form the chart through which service 
may be rendered throughout the system. Recipes, 
however, do not assure well prepared foods. Not 
only must the cooks be qualified, but they must be 
carefully trained and supervised. Both the super- 
visor and manager must insist that when standard- 
ized recipes are prepared, they shall be adhered to 
religiously. This is difficult, since the average cook 
is accustomed to work by the “pinch” method. 


Article CREAM OF VEGETABLE SOUP 





No. Svgs. 72 
Unit Used I cup 





Quantity Ingredients Price Extension 
1-#10 can whole tomatoes 032 o32 
3 stalks celery 205 015 
3 pints kidney beans 0063 2189 
3 quarts water -- -- 
3 onions 206 204 
3/4 tsp soda 205 -- 
1/4 cup salt 2014 2002 
1/2 cup sugar 2043 2011 
pepper 023 -- 
2 bunches(cut fine) parsley (if desired) 203 206 
6 quarts white sauce 2067 2402 
Method: 1. Cook celery, tomatoes and . 
COST PER SVG 2016 
water until celery is soft. COST PER GAL * 261 


2. Add soda, chopped parsley 
and kidney beans (whole). ” 


a: Ggubla* stte,taite sauce. 


= gals 


Recipe for cream of vegetable soup, prepared on a quantity 
basis and figured on a common price standard. 


Only by continual checking can the cooks be made 
to follow the procedure established for them. 

If a cook believes she can improve a recipe, she 
should be free to make experiments under the su- 
pervision of the manager, her report should be 
immediately made to the central office and her new 
experiment judged on its merits and either ac- 
cepted for the entire system or rejected. 

The preparation of recipes on a quantity basis 
should be developed about some unit which will 
cover a minimum requirement for a small school 
and which may be multiplied to meet the needs of 
larger requirements. Twenty-five, fifty and one 
hundred units are sometimes an acceptable method 
for determining quantities. 

Since food prices vary, recipes must be figured 
on a common price standard and multiplied by an 
index number covering existing prices at the time 
of preparation. This will determine the actual sales 
cost. The Cleveland basic price list in computing 
recipes is taken from average prices covering a 
three-year period. 

Since child feeding in the public schools is an 
educational job, dietetic considerations must pre- 
vail. All managers in Cleveland are trained dieti- 
tians and are qualified to deal with the feeding 
problems of individual children. The chief dietetic 
problem is a collective one, however, and full con- 
sideration must be given not only to the prep- 
aration of the individual foods but to the food 
grouping in the menu of any given day. 

One of the most important dietetic factors to con- 
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sider is the education of children which shall lead 
to the extended eating of cereal breads, milk, fresh 
fruits, eggs and vegetables. Experience has proved 
that the diet of a large percentage of school chil- 
dren in our larger cities is deficient in these items. 
Habits have been formed which are not easily 
broken. Various devices may be utilized to encour- 
age the sale of beneficial foods. Prices may be low- 
ered on some particular food which should be eaten 
and on which the sales are low. Higher prices may 
be charged for some foods that are not as desirable. 
Seasonal considerations must be given to the menu. 
Due to high winter prices on butter, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables, many children suffer from a lack 
of inorganic salts and vitamins. 

Additional help in training pupils to select well 
balanced meals can be obtained through the coop- 
eration of the lunchroom manager with the health 
department, the home economics teachers and the 
faculty in general. The purchase of special plates 
in Cleveland tripled during the past year. Contests 
have been held in schools with awards for the child 
selecting the best balanced meals over a period of 
time. The lunchroom manager can in some cases 
watch the children coming through the line and 
make suggestions. This practice, however, must 
be accomplished intelligently, since the child is 
paying for his meal and is liable to resent any 
dictatorial attitude as to what he should eat. 

It was observed that children had a tendency to 
purchase a large ratio of mashed potatoes and too 
few vegetables. A special was offered by which a 
vegetable was given with every order of mashed 
potatoes. This gradually led to the voluntary pur- 
chase of more vegetables. During the winter when 
strictly fresh fruits are prohibitive in price, dried 
fruits, such as prunes, apricots, pears and peaches 
may be served to considerable advantage, since 
their health values are high. A special price of 
two cents a serving was placed on these items to 
encourage their sale. The sale of tomato juice was 
greatly increased by an attractive display on the 
counter. Other specials of varying prices have also 
been developed in Cleveland to provide well bal- 
anced rations at a reasonable price. 


Cooking Procedure Is Important 


Not only must the combinations be considered, 
but the cooking process is a vital element in the 
preservation of vitamins in yielding a product that 
may be easily digested and of high nutritive value. 
The degree of heat, the time element, the cooking 
procedure must all be studied and must become 
part of the standard recipes and practices of the 
lunchroom department, so that all may benefit by 
the experience of the group and the research work 
of those best qualified. 
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Information about the dietetic values of food is 
being constantly revealed in government bulletins, 
committee findings and various food publications. 
To illustrate, the National Canners’ Association 
points out that canned sea food is high in iodine 
content and of particular value for persons living 
in goiter areas. It has further been found that oils 
of fish, particularly salmon, are high in Vitamins 
A and D. The liquor of the pack is of vital food 
value. The possibilities of frozen fish and express 
shipments of fresh fish from the coast are signifi- 
cant to inland service. 


Making Those in Charge Food Conscious 


The use of iodine salt in inland territories is an- 
other goiter preventive according to many authori- 
ties. There is, however, some dispute relative to its 
use in any quantity. A ratio of one part of iodine 
salt to 100,000 parts of salt is the Cleveland stand- 
ard. 

Foods of doubtful digestibility should not be sold 
to children at lunch, since they return to class for 
study so soon afterward. Pickles, coffee, tea, hot 
rolls and deep fat fried foods are not served in the 
Cleveland cafeterias. 

The experimental kitchen is almost a necessity 
for trying various recipes under standardized and 
controlled conditions. There is no reason, however, 
why the experimental kitchen should not be the 
kitchen of one of the school cafeterias that offers 
daily service. By this device all food is consumed, 
and it is possible to observe the degree to which 
it is purchased by the pupils. 

A vital element in maintaining food standards is 
that of keeping the teacher and manager food con- 
scious and child conscious. Various devices may 
be utilized by the main office for accomplishing 
this. Questionnaires have been sent out at various 
periods preceding group meetings to discover the 
specific problems that needed correcting or devel- 
oping. Items discussed one year were salads, soups, 
pastries, desserts, cleanliness and attractiveness. 

One meeting was especially interesting. A ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to the field preceding the 
meeting. When the managers assembled a recapit- 
ulation of the answers was studied in the teachers’ 
tea room. The group was then taken to the cafe- 
teria in which were two covered counters. It was 
explained that both counters contained foods of 
practically identical values and cost, but that no 
attempt had been made on the right hand counter 
to make the food attractive, while on the left hand 
counter full consideration had been given to con- 
trasting color, texture, height, sequence and gen- 
eral arrangement. The unattractive counter was 
then revealed. The foods thereon were drab in 
appearance, no garnishes had been used, no con- 
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trasting colors selected. The effect was neutral and 
most decidedly unappetizing, although the food 
was nutritious and well cooked. The left hand 
counter was then uncovered. There everything had 
been done to make the appearance attractive and 
to display foods to maximum advantage. The gen- 
eral effect was sufficiently startling to cause an 
exclamation upon the part of the managers. 

The chairman of the managers’ committee who 
had arranged the display then proceeded to im- 
prove the unattractive counter and, through the 
use of garnishes, a few substitutions and rear- 
rangement of the display, developed it into an at- 
tractive picture before their eyes. The results of 
this questionnaire and demonstration were truly 
surprising. Lunchrooms wherein repeated criti- 
cisms about counter appearance had been made 
without avail suddenly improved. In fact the effect 
was evident in the counter displays throughout the 
entire system. Similar questionnaires have been 
equally effective. 

Occasionally demonstrators are brought in from 
the outside. An expert meat cutter demonstrated 
the proper way to cut meats and display them at- 
tractively. Every possible type of meat was pre- 
pared prior to the meeting and the demonstration 
was carried through to the final counter display. 
All of the lunchroom help whose duties involve the 
cutting of meat were present. A similar demon- 
stration was given by the meat packers on the vari- 
ous cuts of raw meats. Coffee demonstrators, com- 
mercial pastry cooks and others are continually 
brought before manager groups to teach more re- 
cent and better methods for performing specific 
tasks. 

Meetings have been held to which individual 
managers have brought samples of the day’s pro- 
duction on a given item for comparisons. The gen- 
eral discussions resulting from such meetings, 
since criticisms were freely given and accepted, 
have been beneficial. 


A Pie Clinic 


There is some question about serving pies in 
school cafeterias. Certain fruit filled pies and cus- 
tard pies, if the crust is sufficiently delicate, are 
appetizing, and children insist upon purchasing 
pies from near-by stores and vendors if they are 
not available. A pie clinic was recently held in 
Cleveland with samples of good, bad and indifferent 
pies indicated by signs that were placed over differ- 
ent exhibits. The humor of the situation impressed 
the managers, and in a short time the grades of 
pies served were greatly improved. All pies are 
prepared in the lunchroom serving them, and are 
therefore always fresh. 

Although standard recipes are desirable, stand- 
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ardized menus are impossible. The various na- 
tionalities and the different economic status of 
neighborhoods all tend to make it essential that the 
individual lunchroom manager become acquainted 
with her neighborhood and her school, and develop 
skill in selecting menus that are not only nutritious 
but salable, since she must operate her lunchroom 
without loss. For this reason each manager pre- 
pares her own week’s menu and forwards it to the 
central office for approval a week before it is 
served. Certain minimum essentials are required, 
however, and all menus must be comprised of ac- 
cepted foods and standardized recipes. Since price, 
quantity and quality are standard elements, the 
manager may display her originality in the prep- 
aration of her menus. 


Considering the Child’s Food Needs 


Quoting from the Lunchroom Procedure of the 
Cleveland Board of Education for lunchroom man- 
agers, we find on page 26, the following: “Care 
should be taken in planning these menus so that 
there will be a proper relationship between the 
more expensive dishes and the less expensive ones; 
on the days when an expensive soup or roast is to 
be served, an inexpensive meat substitute should 
be planned, or vice versa. The selling price of food 
should be considered. Foods that are too costly or 
that entail too much labor should be avoided.” 

Under Section 4, we find: ‘“‘Food should be 
planned that will remain appetizing over the entire 
lunch period.” 

Under Section 5 we find; ‘‘There should be a con- 
stant variety of food each day. (a) Variety should 
be introduced not only in kinds of food, but also in 
their preparation. (b) The same dishes should not 
be repeated in the same week.” 

In Section 6, we read: “One of the greatest 
losses in a school lunchroom is overproduction. A 
menu should be flexible enough to allow for the 
proper utilization of left-overs.” 

Standards plus intelligent management are es- 
sential to the solution of one of the most vital prob- 
lems of school lunchroom management—the selec- 
tion of materials, recipes and menus sufficiently 
attractive to assure the purchasing of foods that 
are not only good for the child but that guarantee 
his enjoyment in the eating thereof, since the men- 
tal attitude of the consumer is a proved element in 
the digestive process. 

Dr. C. W. Lieb in “Eat, Drink and Be Healthy” 
writes: “One half of the digestive ills of the world 
are due to good cooks and the other half to bad 
cooks.” School lunchrooms should employ only 
good cooks, but standards should be sufficiently 
rigid to assure the proper dietetic consideration of 
the digestive problems of the adolescent child. 





The Modern Laundry in the Modern 
School 
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Many institutions with large student groups and operating staffs 
are finding it more economical to install their own laundry equip- 
ment than to send their washable fabrics to a commercial laundry 


By C. F. HOMAN, Cincinnati 


LAUNDRY department in colleges, high 
A eeets universities and other educational 
institutions is not by any means new or 
novel. Many schools have been so equipped for 
many years. During the last few years, however, 
it has been noted that the tendency to install suit- 
able equipment for handling the laundering of the 
various washable textile fabrics, has been rapidly 
increasing. The result is that many fine installa- 
tions of modern laundry equipment are now found 
among a great number of our educational insti- 
tutions. 
What are the reasons back of this trend? Some 
that may be given are: 
1. A laundry department aids in greatly reduc- 


ing the inventory of linens, athletic suits and other 
washables used by the pupils and the teaching 
staff—an economic feature that is of great im- 
portance. 

2. A laundry department is a help to the classes 
in textile and general chemistry in making actual 
tests on the effect of laundering various textile fab- 
rics, as well as on the detergent values of various 
types of soap and alkali; it aids also in tests and 
analyses of the effect of laundering dyed fabrics of 
cotton, wool, silk, rayon and other textiles com- 
monly used for household linens and wearing ap- 
parel. 

3. A laundry department offers a definite con- 
trol of hygiene in the bathing pools, the wash- 





Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, has a fully equipped laundry. 
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Compactly and conveniently arranged is the laundry equipment in the McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio. 


rooms, the cafeterias, the athletic fields and the 
gymnasiums. 

4. A laundry department means a reduction in 
service cost. 


A Money Saving Move 


Many institutions of learning, especially among 
the more highly rated universities and colleges 
that are supported more or less by endowments, 
are particularly interested in operating their 
plants at the lowest possible cost and with the 
utmost efficiency, to make possible the greatest 
economy and to keep within their budgets. Others 
interested in the laundry primarily from a strictly 
hygienic point of view find that through the laun- 
dry department they are able to control the hygiene 
of the school. 

tegardless of what may have been the under- 
lying reason for the installation of the laundry, 
investigation has proved beyond doubt that if it 
has been efficiently operated, it has saved money 
for the school. 

The fact that so many of the educational insti- 
tutions have installed their own laundry depart- 
ments cannot be construed as a reflection on the 
work of the commercial laundry which had pre- 
viously handled this important work. Many of the 
institutions made the installations only for the 
reason that such installations were to their best 
advantage. 

Modern laundry equipment is now going to 
school and it is to be expected that as vears roll 


by more and more installations of laundry equip- 
ment will be found in profitable operation in most 
of the universities, the colleges and the public 
schools that have student groups and operating 
staffs large enough to justify the investment. 

Operating costs in institutions of learning are 
now being studied thoroughly by the general in- 
dustrial and commercial service companies, so that 
the students may receive the most for the money 
expended. 

Competition among schools is as keen as any 
competition in industrial endeavor, with great 
stress being laid on each institution’s facilities and 
on the equipment available to render the best serv- 
ice to both mental and physical needs. 

Installations of laundry departments in educa- 
tional institutions are illustrated here to show the 
general type that now prevails in American schools. 





The Basis of Effective Supervision 
by the Principal 


What is the basis of effective supervision as a 
function of the principalship? 

The Newark School Bulletin sums up the answer 
to this question as follows: (1) adequate profes- 
sional preparation; (2) a sound, progressive phi- 
losophy of education; (3) a definite plan and 
technique of supervision; (4) continuous profes- 
sional growth as a supervisor; (5) a personality 
suited to the complex demands of the task. 

















Making the Most of Opportunity 


HEN troubles and difficulties arise, the 

conventional response is to bewail mis- 

fortune loudly and to lament the pass- 
ing of the days of prosperity. In time this ineffec- 
tual mode of response wears itself out and dies a 
natural death. Then reconstruction begins and a 
new era of progress arises. 

The intelligent man, however, wastes no energy 
in useless outcries; he recognizes difficulties as 
opportunities and at once attacks them creatively. 
School men are presumably more intelligent than 
the average man on the street. Many of them are 
proving their intelligence by using the difficulties 
created by the present depression to clean house 
and to inaugurate reforms that would be impos- 
sible at any other time. 

For instance, every school system has on its pay 
rolls inefficient teachers whom, in times of pros- 
perity, it is impossible to dismiss because of 
sentimental or political reasons. Those superin- 
tendents who have carefully collected scientific evi- 
dence of inefficiency are finding little difficulty 
these days in strengthening their staff by judi- 
cious pruning. Further, for every vacancy that 
occurs by natural causes, there are dozens of ap- 
plicants. The superintendent who is competent to 
determine merit in teachers is choosing new teach- 
ers with great care. In many quarters the depres- 
sion is actually operating to raise markedly the 
level of supervision and instruction. 

Similarly, the present situation affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to effect reforms in methods 
and organization, long overdue. For instance, 
every school agent knows that children differ, 
knows also that psychologists and experimental- 
ists have proved by a great mass of incontro- 
vertible evidence that self-activity, self-direction, 
self-appraisal and self-discipline produce far more 
desirable and permanent products than teacher 
direction, teacher appraisal or teacher discipline; 
that large classes do better than small ones. 

Yet, the individualization of school work lags 
because of social inertia. Parents view new meth- 
ods with suspicion. Memorization as a means of 
education and the small class as a prerequisite to 
good teaching have been so buttressed by public 
opinion that hundreds of school men have not 
dared to move in the direction of progress. But 
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the present dire need for economy removes the 
support from such “hold overs” from the hoary 
past. By taking children into partnership, by 
using individualized lesson sheets, by changing ob- 
jectives and methods correspondingly, size of class 
can be greatly increased, number of teachers and 
other agents decreased and better results obtained. 

Hard times, decreased expenditures, a frantic 
public ready to follow any lead that promises a 
way out, make up a situation which in the hands 
of vicious or ignorant persons may be used to 
wreck school efficiency and progress. But in the 
hands of the intelligent school leader, the dynamic 
creative personality with vision to recognize and 
capitalize opportunity when it comes knocking at 
his door, the present time of distress and confu- 
sion is the psychologic moment to raise school 
teaching to new levels of efficiency and progress. 
a. &. €. 





Educational Myths 


HE newspapers and occasionally the popular 

magazines generally condemn present day 

education on the grounds that pupils spend 
far too much time and energy on unessentials— 
fads and frills. The taxpayer who depends on the 
press for his knowledge of what is going on in 
the schools and the reasons therefor can hardly 
fail to be in a critical mood toward education. 

The peoples’ columns in the larger and more in- 
fluential newspapers reflect the beliefs of laymen 
regarding the wastefulness and inefficiency of the 
schools of today. The editorial and vox populi 
expressions in a number of newspapers in different 
sections of the country devote ten times as much 
space to faultfinding as to praise of courses of 
study and methods of instruction in the public 
schools. 

How frequently is it necessary to tell laymen 
that pupils in the third or fourth grade are as far 
along to-day in reading as children were in the 
eighth grade twenty-five years ago? Investiga- 
tion has shown over and over again that this is 
true. 

Apparently it is impossible to convince the lay- 
man that pupils who complete an elementary 
school to-day can spell as well, to say the least, as 
could eighth grade pupils a quarter of a century 
ago. Every educator knows that we have records 
of the performances of pupils in spelling in earlier 
days and comparisons have been made with the 
performances of pupils to-day, and the decision 
is in favor of present day achievement, even in 
the tools of education. 

Pupils can write four or five times (this is an 
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estimate) as freely and effectively as they could 
in the schools when they spent fifteen minutes a 
day reproducing stereotyped copy in a book. 

Those who determine educational policies can 
never relax in their efforts to convince laymen 
that the schools are not abandoning the tools of 
education, but rather that they are teaching pupils 
to master them so that they can be used more ef- 
fectively in daily life than was true of the early 
schools, which concentrated practically all of their 
energy on reading, writing, spelling, numbers, 
grammar and drawing. The taxpayer must have 
the evidence presented to him so concretely that 
he cannot escape being affected and convinced by 
it. The layman is prejudiced in favor of the myth 
that the schools are running to fads and frills, 
and his bias inclines him to give the weight of 
scientific authority to any accusations against 
schools. Those who give publicity to the work of 
the schools in any educational system must bear 
this constantly in mind or the layman will go on 
repeating the myth that our schools are neglect- 
ing what is essential. 

There is another myth that persists in editorial 
and vox populi expressions concerning education. 
It is charged that pupils do just as they please 
in schools these days. They choose what subjects 
they shall study, when they shall study them and 
how they shall conduct themselves in the class- 
room. The layman is inclined to believe every- 
thing he hears. It is true that pupils are not re- 
quired to remain in their seats and memorize their 
lessons as they were required to do in an earlier 
day. The layman cannot see that pupils can be 
quite free in the classroom to move about and 
even to work together, and at the same time be 
diligent in the acquisition of knowledge. Freedom 
of action to the typical layman means license, dis- 
order, misdemeanor and inattention to the proper 
work of the school room. Those who are respon- 
sible for school policies cannot take too great pains 
to convince the disgruntled taxpayer that a pupil 
may act quite spontaneously in a classroom while 
at the same time he is accomplishing school tasks 
more effectively and more agreeably than he could 
possibly do by being held rigidly at his desk. 

As for pupils choosing what they should study, 
this myth is being passed on not only by unin- 
formed editorial and lay writers, but by some 
educational critics also. Nothing is more stupidly 
false than the charge that the subjects of study 
are set up by pupils themselves. It is a fact, of 
course, that the materials of education are being 
selected and arranged so as to be best adapted to 
the interests and powers of pupils at different 
stages in their progress through the schools, but 
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every essential thing that pupils ought to master 
is being included in a modern course of study. It 
is apparently next to impossible to make the typi- 
cal layman understand that a course of study can 
be so constructed that pupils will be interested at 
every step in their advance through the schools 
while at the same time they are acquiring all the 
tools they will need in their daily life. 
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The Single 


ik policy of granting the same salary to all 


Salary Movement 


teachers in an educational system who have 

had the same training and reveal the same 
efficiency, regardless of the school or grade in 
which they teach, is gaining headway throughout 
the country. Not every community constructs a 
salary schedule on this principle, but an increasing 
proportion of communities are doing so. 

There is an increasing tendency to base salary 
upon the extent of a teacher’s preparation. If he 
has a B.A. degree and teaches in the first primary 
grade, he receives the same salary as a teacher in 
the high school who has only a B.A. degree. If the 
first primary teacher earns an M.A. degree, his 
salary goes up according to a standard scale. 

Before this movement goes too far, superintend- 
ents of schools ought to devise some technique by 
which they can determine whether teachers are 
greatly benefited by earning an M.A. degree. It 
may be doubted whether an M.A. degree uniformly 
and inevitably increases a teacher’s efficiency. At 
any rate, it should be possible to measure with 
some degree of accuracy, the results of a year of 
advanced study beyond an undergraduate course. 
It is conceivable that an M.A. degree awarded by 
certain universities would be of value to a teacher 
no matter whether he teaches in the primary school 
or in the high school. It is conceivable also that 
an M.A. degree awarded by some institutions 
would have little or no effect upon teaching. 

It is not intended here to discourage the move- 
ment in the direction of acquiring an M.A. degree 
for teaching either in the elementary or the high 
school, and rewarding the attainment of a degree 
by an increase in salary, but it seems advisable 
that the research departments in educational sys- 
tems should devise ways and means of measuring 
the actual benefits of an M.A. degree in improving 
classroom teaching. It may be that superintend- 
ents will find it necessary to prepare a list of insti- 
tutions in which a teacher could spend a year 
studying for an M.A. degree and be markedly im- 
proved in her teaching, but it might be possible to 
prepare another list of institutions from which an 
M.A. degree would be insignificant and immaterial, 
so far as classroom teaching is concerned. 








UNE offers you a notable opportunity to miti- 
gate an old absurdity: the closing exercise. 


EW traditions are more at variance with Amer- 
ican educational purpose than commencement. 


OT down your conception of the reason why you 
are paid your wages by all the community, the 
most of whom have no children in school. 


IST, in order of importance, these proper aims of 
the public school. 


OMPARE your list with the features of an 
ordinary commencement, and with the type 
common in your own town. 


OW much of the ceremony has to do with union, 
justice, peace at home, common defense, gen- 
eral welfare and blessings of liberty, with accent 
on the blessings? Aren’t these the purposes offi- 
cially recorded by those who organized the nation? 
Didn’t Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and practically all the leading 
men of the time propose these aims for the estab- 
lishment of public schools? 


ID not these ideas find expression in the fa- 
mous law passed by Congress in 1787: 
“Schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged, FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT”? 


AS not every free school law in every state 

passed on the promise of the advocates that 
the preservation of a united self-governing people 
devoted to good government and general welfare 
would be your preponderant purpose in the conduct 
of education? 


AN you find that purpose saturating your clos- 
ing exercises ? 


OW much of the ceremony is show, persona! 

gratification for a small group of parents, 

glorification of marks won by teachers’ favorites, 
brag for the school? 


HAT large American ideals are furthered 

by rented absurdities worn in imitation of 
the confections affected by medieval university stu- 
dents? What is the meaning of clothing of uni- 
form pattern? Or of aclass song? Or of the giving 
of prizes? Or of rolls of paper tied by blue ribbon ? 
Pretty! pretty! But is that the best use you can 
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make of the precious hour when you have a hall 
full of citizens who think about as deeply into the 
true function of education as these exercises 
inspire? 


OWNTOWN, and all around, you have a gen- 

eration of selected people who took high school 
courses ending in similar mummery. Of what use 
are these citizens in this crisis? Education has 
given them scant practice in tackling public ques- 
tions. School busied them with abstract mathe- 
matics, useless language study and a carnival of 
games, dances, shows and selfish good times. 


O ONE can see that the old escape offered by 
great natural resources, new states, and jobs 
a-plenty, will come back. Only a self-governing 
people trained to think public mindedly can set us 
on the right road. Your critics, daily increasing, 
cry that the main duty of the public school is to 
train citizens to think and plan for the unpromis- 
ing future. 


_— time to start is now. 


CRAP your absurd commencement, now. Sub- 
stitute an exercise suited to the crisis. Set 
selected graduates modestly to telling the audience 
what general welfare work the school has done; 
others to say what it should do. Put on a news- 
paper editor who can speak or some citizen who 
is not after votes. Let him rehearse the great pur- 
pose of American tax supported schools and tell 
you and your teachers to your faces what you can 
do better. 


UT in enough music for refreshment; but for- 

ever cast off the vaudeville abominations that 
have made trivial and silly this climax of a great 
adventure. 


A’. you? Hustle through your annual report 
and get to work upon your fall campaign. 


NVESTIGATOR SEABURY tells the Hobart 

graduates that education is far from achieving 

what it was set up to do: vindicating the principle 
of self-government. 


ROFESSOR ROBINSON finds education one of 
the sad failures of our history. 


EAN RUSSELL finds educators singularly in- 
different to the civic needs of the times. 
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Doctor Moehlman Appointed Editor 


take pride in announcing the appointment of 
Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman as editor of the 
magazine. 

Doctor Moehlman assumes his duties with the 
July issue and plans have been made for an even 
broader service to administrators in all branches 
of education than has been given during the past 
four and a half years. Such confidence has been 
placed in The NATION’S SCHOOLS by all school ad- 
ministrators in the less than five years of its exist- 
ence that there has been created a responsibility 
to the readers of the magazine so that every effort 
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should be put forth to make the publication the 
leader in every phase of education. 

Doctor Moehlman has made for himself an envia- 
ble place in education and stands today among the 
leaders in both thought and deed. 

He organized and edited the first eight volumes 
of the Detroit Educational Bulletin and also the 
first eight numbers of the Detroit Research Bulletin 
both of which have been acclaimed as a forward 
step in educational research. He was for ten years 
connected with the Detroit Public Schools as 


teacher, principal and Director of Statistics, Pub- 
lications and Administrative Research. In 1923, he 
was appointed to the chair of school administra- 
tion and supervision at the University of Michigan. 

In addition to Doctor Moehlman’s many bocks, 
which include “Child Accounting,” the first organ- 
ized contribution on this subject, written in 1923, 
“Public Education in Detroit,” ‘‘Public School Rela- 
tions,” ‘Public School Finance,” “The Public School 
Plant Program” in four volumes, the second writ- 
ten in conjunction with Dr. Charles Spain, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, Detroit, and Fred 
Frostic, superintendent of schools, Wyandotte, 
Mich., the third in conjunction with Dr. Frank 
Pickell, superintendent of schools, Montclair, N. J., 
and Mr. Frostic, and the fourth to appear this year, 
he has contributed much to educational literature 
through survey reports of Hamtramck, Grosse 
Pointe, Hillsdale, Mich., and Rockford, III. 

Doctor Moehlman with all of these activities has 
found time to become well known in the field of 
educational survey, first participating in the con- 
tinuing survey at Detroit in charge of the activities 
of finance, public relations, child accounting and 
specialized organization, and later in charge of 
surveys made at the request of other cities for 
their school systems. He was in charge of the 
division of city school administration in the New 
Jersey state survey during 1928 and 1929. 

He has also been an educational consultant for 
the Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., and 
St. Paul’s Parish School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., both 
private schools, and also consultant for the public 
school systems of Hamtramck, Hillsdale, Muske- 
gon and Grosse Pointe, Mich., and Rockford, Ill. 

He is the past president of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
a member of the Department of Superintendence, 
Michigan Education Association, Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, Michigan Academy of Science, 
Personnel Research Federation, College Teachers 
of Education, Sigma Delta Chi (journalism) and 
Phi Delta Kappa (education). 

Doctor Moehlman was born August 10, 1889, at 
Racine, Wis., and was educated in the public schools 
of Detroit. He received his A.B. degree in 1912, 
his A.M. in 1921 and his Ph.D. in 1923 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was also a student in the 
graduate school, Cornell University, during the 
years 1912 and 1913. 
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f 1HE principal as an administrative and super- 
visory officer came into being with the dis- 
appearance of the visiting committee of lay- 

men who annually examined the schools as a means 
of evaluating instruction. These visiting laymen 
found many problems which they recognized but 
were unable to solve. As a result, in time their 
work was given to a so-called head teacher. This 
new official who was to replace the visiting com- 
mittee was expected to do professional work that 
laymen could not perform. He was to assume ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibilities but 
unfortunately he was not released from his teach- 
ing duties. Consequently his services became more 
or less routine and clerical. 

There was a steady growth from this head 
teacher conception of a principal to the building 
principal, who was relieved of part of his teaching 
duties in order that he might devote some time to 
the school as a whole. Eventually there evolved the 
supervising principal, able to give all his time to 
the administration of his school and to the im- 
provement of instruction within that school. 


Can the Principal Improve Instruction? 


The teaching type of principal is the most com- 
mon, however, and is found in all small elementary 
schools. In larger schools with about 300 pupils 
in average daily attendance, this type of principal 
is also commonly found because of the financial 
need. The pressure of administrative duties, the 
lack of training in specialized supervisory tech- 
nique and the inability to find time for classroom 
visitations make it extremely difficult for him to be 
responsible for the improvement of instruction. 

It is entirely possible, however, for the teaching 
principal or the supervisory principal in the small 
school who has multitudinous administrative du- 











ties, to carry out many constructive measures for 
the improvement of classroom instruction. 

It is a common misconception that effective su- 
pervision of instruction must entail classroom visi- 
tation. This is a useful and desirable part of any 
supervisory program, but there are many other 
supervisory methods by which the entire work of 
the school may be correlated and integrated, the 
teachers stimulated to professional growth and the 
tone of instruction improved. 


“As the Principal, So the School” 


Every school needs an educational leader at its 
head who is capable of ory anizing, administering, 
supervising and evaluating all of its activities. No 
principal can be called a success who is not more 
than a school executive to his teachers. This posi- 
tion of leadership is all important, as it vitally af- 
fects classroom instruction. “As the principal, so 
the school” is all too true. 

To have his professional leadership recognized 
and accepted, the leader must merit the confidence 
and respect of his associates and must challenge 
them to follow him. This should be the major ob- 
jective of the elementary principal. He should first 
of all analyze his own school situation as a whole 
and find the needed point of attack, that he may 
lead with true vision toward a desirable end. With 
this objective in mind, the professional principal 
should set up a plan as the basis for the proposed 
goal for his year’s work. This plan should be based 
upon the most striking need within his own school. 
This need may have been determined by survey 
tests made by the school or it may have been re- 
vealed through a countywide survey. Again, it 
may have been decided upon through cooperative 
discussion regarding conditions within the school 
by teachers, supervisors and administrators. The 
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county supervision program may include the prin- 
cipal’s school and may be adequate for his needs. 
In any event, to be most effective a plan must be 
one of concentration. No principal can hope to pos- 
sess sufficient energy and knowledge to attack all 
the needs in any one school in one year. 

After the principal has determined the most 
outstanding problem within his particular school, 
a carefully studied plan of procedure should be 
evolved. Consultations with those who are espe- 
cially trained and discussions with the teachers 
individually and collectively may be desirable be- 
fore the final plan is acceptable. The teachers in 
the building should thoroughly understand the 
plan and should be willing to assume their respec- 
tive parts in the program proposed by their leader. 
This plan should be put into written form and made 
available to the teachers. 


Carrying Out the Plan 


The second task of the principal following the 
crystallization of the plan is to provide mediums 
through which the plan may be brought to a suc- 
cessful culmination. The necessary equipment and 
a stimulating environment to carry forward the 
proposed program should be fostered by the prin- 
cipal, and ways and means arranged. For example, 
plans for the activity program would necessitate 
changes in the furnishing and arrangement of the 
rooms. The principal must work with the teachers 
and trustees to bring this about without objection. 
He may have little or no time in which to visit his 
primary teachers in action, but his leadership will 
be felt if he understands the aims and needs of 
primary teaching and has made provision for a 
modern teaching program. 

At the teachers’ meetings attention should be 
centered upon constructive professional help relat- 
ing to the plan. Routine should be disposed of with 
dispatch and instruction, the real business of the 
school, should be given the time and thoughtful 
consideration it deserves. Professional reading 
along the line of the studies for the year should be 
made available and reported upon. 

Arranging for tests in designated subjects 
should be part of the principal’s responsibility. 
The evaluation of test results in terms of classroom 
procedure is essential. Tests given and filed away 
as records are not valuable except for purely sur- 
vey purposes. Tests are a device for scientifically 
determining certain facts and should be treated as 
such. The testing must often be done by teachers 
themselves when the principal is busy all day, or 
he may arrange to relieve an especially trained 
teacher, so that she may give the tests in every 
room. In any event, the tests are valid and useful 
only when the principal has made sure that a 
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standardized procedure is followed and that his 
teachers have the correct attitude toward testing. 

Visiting days for the teachers are often possible 
as a part of the plan. Sending a teacher to a defi- 
nite place to see a certain technique demonstrated 
is often more helpful than any other supervisory 
device. 

The third way in which a principal may meet the 
responsibility to his teachers is to budget his time 
by simplifying routine reports and delegating all 
possible tasks so that he will be available for con- 
ferences on problems that confront teachers. A 
definite time each week may be assigned, but what- 
ever the time the conference should be handled in 
a professional manner, and the principal should do 
all that he can to prevent interruptions. Such con- 
ferences will be especially valuable for helping be- 
ginning teachers. The principal should encourage 
confidence and frankness in discussing the difficul- 
ties that present themselves to individual teachers. 
If he cannot be of immediate help, he should take 
the matter under consideration or arrange a con- 
ference for this teacher with someone else. 

Fourth, the principal should give professional 
recognition to those in his school who are render- 
ing exceptional service and should encourage them 
to further their own advancement along the line 
of their special aptitudes. The teacher who is 
struggling against heavy odds should be encour- 
aged and her progress commended. 

Lastly, the principal should be able to evaluate 
the results of the year’s program in terms of child 
accomplishment, improved instruction and teach- 
ers’ growth, so that his teachers will feel the joy of 
achievement and be stimulated to greater efforts. 


How One Principal Vitalized Teaching 


Let us consider a concrete example from a real 
situation, a school of eight teachers. The princi- 
pal’s plan was as follows: 

Reading was to be stressed in Grades 1 to 3. 
This had been determined upon because of inade- 
quate primary teaching during the previous two 
years in that school. Reading tests had been given 
in the spring by the county and the grades were far 
below standard. The teachers were in agreement 
that reading was the most important and difficult 
skill to be acquired in these early grades, and so 
merited concentrated study and improvement. 

A reading test was to be given to all the children 
in the second and third grades. The tests were to 
be corrected and scored by the primary teachers 
and the principal working together. Group and in- 
dividual difficulties were to be noted from the test 
results and norms charted. The tests were to be 
kept in the hands of each teacher for her guidance 
and reference. The principal planned to direct 
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these teachers to the best professional literature 
on the teaching of reading and to provide each of 
them with the teachers’ manual that accompanied 
the basic reader and with the Teachers’ Guide to 
Child Development, primary unit, which is avail- 
able to every primary teacher in California. Re- 
ports based upon this material were to be assigned 
to each primary teacher. 

A check was to be made on the available equip- 
ment and seat work material in each primary room. 
Undesirable material was to be discarded and indi- 
vidual seat work books of real worth were to be 
purchased for each room. 


Testing Improvement in Reading 


Additional reading tests were to be given in Jan- 
uary in order to check the progress made, and to 
give sufficient time to take care of individual cases 
that still presented difficulties. A third and final 
test was to be given before school closed. 

Arrangements were made by the principal for 
his primary teachers to visit the county library to 
familiarize themselves with available reading ma- 
terial. Each teacher was to be given a visiting day 
early in the year to see an excellent primary 
teacher at work. These visits were to be reported 
upon and discussed. 

In Grades 4, 5 and 6 the language arts were 
taken as the focal point for the year. This plan 
was determined upon because the carry over of 
spelling to written language work was inferior, and 
because the common practice of the teachers 
was to test spelling rather than to teach it, by 
simply assigning a list of words to be studied and 
later in the day testing the pupils on the study. 

Spelling tests were to be given to determine 
grade placement, and each child was then to be 
allowed to attack spelling as an individual problem 
at the point revealed by the test result. The teach- 
er’s job was to diagnose the spelling difficulty and 
to direct the method of study. Spelling was to be 
vitalized by making it an integral part of written 
language. 

Every subject in the curriculum was to be made 
to contribute to oral or written language. 

Children from these grades were to be used to 
make announcements, to give talks about social 
studies, safety, or health at regular intervals in the 
other rooms. A newspaper project was to be spon- 
sored by this group and contributed to by the en- 
tire school. A drive for good articulation for these 
grades and throughout the entire school was to be 
undertaken. The goal was to develop the ability to 
speak and to write fluently and correctly. 

Frequent spelling tests were to be given for pur- 
poses of checking. 

What was the principal’s part in such a plan? 
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He was to supply the tests regularly and promptly, 
give professional help in the best methods of teach- 
ing spelling, stimulate oral language by arranging 
for children’s activities in other rooms, at assem- 
blies and at parent-teacher gatherings and encour- 
age an interest in written language by lending 
support and equipment to ensure the regular ap- 
pearance of the newspaper. 

The two upper grades in this school were to con- 
centrate on social studies as a basis for all the so- 
cialized work. This decision was a result of the 
announcement that the books by Prof. Harold 
Rugg on social studies would be available that year 
and the knowledge that an extension course was to 
be held in the county covering this phase of the 
curriculum. Both teachers and principal were care- 
fully to study the Rugg books, the accompanying 
material and the general procedure for handling 
the work. The principal was to make available 
many supplementary library books for reference, 
as well as lists of sources from which materials 
might be obtained. Individual work books were to 
be provided for each pupil in these two grades. 
Assembly programs were to provide opportunities 
for display and explanation of the projects under- 
taken. Art work was to be motivated by the sub- 
ject matter being taught. Parents were to be en- 
couraged to visit the rooms and see the culmination 
of particular units of work. Visits to neighboring 
industries were to be arranged by the principal. 

If such a plan seems too involved, a principal 
may work out a plan for improving instruction in 
only one subject and carry it out through the en- 
tire school. The other subjects in the curriculum 
should never be neglected, but emphasis should be 
focused on the most needed subject, and thus 
better teaching in all subjects will be stimulated. 


Responsibility Must Be Shared 


Genuine improvement of teaching will come only 
through real cooperation between teacher and prin- 
cipal, and through the sharing of responsibility to 
that end. The real leadership of the principal will 
be reflected in the attitude of the teachers toward 
their profession, the reaction of the pupils toward 
the school and the progress made along the lines 
that have been emphasized in the year’s plan. 

The principal must face his responsibility to his 
teachers squarely, take it seriously, begin with the 
needs closest at hand and visualize the end of the 
problem he proposes to attack. He should make a 
conscious, persistent, well directed effort to enlarge 
his own professional knowledge of the best proce- 
dure in elementary education and his outlook on 
education as a whole. Surely better teaching will 
result when the principal shoulders his responsi- 
bility to his teachers in this professional manner. 
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Providing for the Progressive 
Development of the Plan 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 


be considered in the administration of the 
school plant program from its inception to 
the actual use of the completed plant. 

The first six have been discussed in some detail 
in preceding articles and are therefore only men- 
tioned here. The factors to be considered are: (1) 
conducting a survey to determine the need, (2) 
appraising the existing plant, (3) determining the 
ultimate plant, (4) educational designing, (5) 
preparation of the program, (6) presentation of 
the program, (7) preparation of the budget, (8) 
acquisition of the sites, (9) direction of the archi- 
tects and engineers, (10) direction of construction 
activities, (11) equipment service, (12) educa- 
tional administration of buildings, (13) care of the 
plant, (14) reporting to the board of education 
and (15) executive appraisal. 

The consideration of the first six factors has 
brought the discussion to the point where the prob- 
lem of progressive application and development 
of the plan may be considered. The complete pic- 
ture presented to and accepted by the board of 
education is a rather general one. Its exact devel- 
opment will depend on how accurately the surveyor 
has been able to foretell future development. The 
prognostications made, even if they have been 
formulated with the greatest accuracy and care, 
are after all assumptions based on an analysis of 
existing conditions and tendencies. Efficient ad- 
ministration of the proposed program means 
building in accordance with the general plans out- 
lined as the specific need actually develops. 


A Word of Caution 


[ve em are at least fifteen major factors to 


It may be true and it has been so proved in a 
number of plant surveys that an appraisal at the 
end of a ten-year period will show that the con- 
struction program has actually followed the survey 
in almost every detail. This situation merely means 
that the initial survey was carefully done and that 
the existing conditions and tendencies actually 
continued. He is a rash man who would submit 
these facts as evidence that the achievement of a 


complete survey is immediately desirable. Even 
if it were possible to determine the need within 
1 per cent for a ten-year period, the practical fact 
to be considered in public administration is that 
satisfaction of need must follow closely rather than 
precede the actual development of need. A dema- 
gogue can make more popular campaign material 
out of two empty seats in a series of classrooms 
(aithough they may be due to legitimate absence 
or to the fact that children do not always come in 
the exact age and achievement numbers desired) 
than the average board of education, with its in- 
adequate program of public relations, can refute 
in several years of effort. The best advice to be 
given superintendents and boards of education is 
to err on the side of caution in progressive plant 
development. 


Factors That Determine the Program 


The actual construction program of a school 
district will be determined by two factors—the 
rate of growth in a community plus the need for 
replacement of existing buildings and the ability 
to finance the program. The school plant program 
survey will supply the general plan to be followed 
to secure orderly and economic placement, but the 
specific achievement must be annual. 

The survey has developed building district needs 
up to the time of closing the study. Each year, 
within three months of the time for making the 
budget, a resurvey of each district is essential in 
order to check the changes that have occurred dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. Our cities and 
towns are so subject to changes and shifts in popu- 
lation that only through these constantly recurring 
periodic surveys may the exact conditions be ascer- 
tained. The annual check of need may then be 
compared with the actual facilities available and 
the physical requirements established. The results 
of the annual school plant survey will provide the 
basis for the budget requests for the ensuing year. 

The budget is merely a translation of policies 
and the satisfaction of need under these policies 
in terms of money. It contains three major classifi- 
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cations: (a) current expense, (b) capital improve- 
ment and (c) debt service, or the annual 
requirements for meeting long-term borrowing 
already accomplished for earlier capital improve- 
ment. The preparation of the technical budget is 
an executive activity, and on its successful pres- 
entation to the board of education depends the 
satisfaction of the school district’s needs. It is the 
legal means by which the professional executive 
presents the requirements of the district to the 
appropriating body. As the requirements for land, 
buildings, landscaping and equipment are annually 
determined and translated into money at current 
market prices, the annual plant requirements be- 
come the capital improvement division. They 
should be developed as the progressive achievement 
of accepted policy, which means that the board of 
education accepts, rejects or modifies them in terms 
of its previous general action. 


The Architect's Role 


The practice of employing architects and engi- 
neers varies, as indicated in an earlier article. 
When the board of education has its own archi- 
tectural department, the work of preparing draw- 
ings may go on constantly. When outside service 
is employed the architects may be chosen before 
the project is approved in order to secure prelimi- 
nary drawings and estimates of cost (generally at 
the risk of the architect, although the fairness of 
this procedure may be questioned) for budget use. 
Again, the cost of the projects may be roughly 
estimated and no architect is employed until after 
funds are available. The last practice is question- 
able. It is far better economy for a board of educa- 
tion to hire its architects and secure preliminary 
plans and estimates for budget use than to wait 
until later. If this practice is followed the archi- 
tects should be recompensed for their time and 
effort in accordance with standard procedure if the 
project is not approved. If it is approved, the 
preliminary work will be covered by the architect’s 
contract. In this discussion it may be assumed that 
the architect has already prepared the preliminary 
drawings and, on approval of the financial pro- 
gram, is ready to begin serious work. 

It is good procedure not to advance beyond the 
stage of preliminary drawings until full financial 
support is available. Otherwise the board of educa- 
tion will have a set of completed drawings on its 
hands for which it has no use. If building is 
delayed for several years these drawings will be 
subject to radical changes to meet new ideas and 
developments. School plant designing is far from 
being static or standardized. I know of one school 
district that allowed its own architect to prepare 
working drawings for a project amounting to 
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several million dollars which were then rejected 
because of cost. They were redrawn a second 
time. At that point a field survey indicated that 
there was no actual need for the building and the 
many thousands of dollars invested in plans repre- 
sented a distinct loss. This was eight years ago 
and the building has not yet been erected. The 
board of education, however, possesses two °x- 
cellent sets of working drawings that have no 
practical value. 

The working drawings should be developed from 
the educational design and the building standards 
approved by the board of education. While they 
are being made they should be constantly checked 
by the superintendent or his executive assistant in 
charge of the work to see that the architect is fol- 
lowing the required standards and the details of 
the instructional plan. Even in the best regulated 
offices mistakes in drafting often occur. The earlier 
these are detected the less expensive the error, both 
to the architect and to the board of education. 
Constant conferences between the architect and 
the executive representative of the board of educa- 
tion are vitally necessary. When completed, before 
and after inking, the plans should be checked in 
every detail against the program by the superin- 
tendent and the staff. 

After the plans and specifications have been 
completely approved in writing by the superin- 
tendent, they may be submitted to the board of edu- 
cation. If legal approval by the state is required, 
they should be submitted to the state officials by 
the superintendent and the architect, and the state 
approval secured. This procedure will prevent em- 
barrassment to the board of education with respect 
to an approval that may be reversed by the state. 
It is more important that the superintendent pre- 
sent plans to the state as the official representative 
of the board than that the architect do so on his 
own initiative. 

The architect, while under contract to the board 
of education, is technically an executive assistant 
and should be placed and should operate under the 
direction of the superintendent, since he is engaged 
in carrying out the technical aspects of providing 
facilities for instruction. This factor is often over- 
looked by both the board of education and the ar- 
chitect. The school plant has no function apart 
from its reasonable share as a facilitating instruc- 
tional agency. 


Advertising for Bids 


The board of education may authorize the pub- 
lication of the demand for construction bids imme- 
diately after approving the plans. Both the method 
and the form of advertising for bids should be 
spread on the minutes of the board as an official 
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The Prineipal didn’t look very 
dignified .. but he had a reason 


He was watching a golf ball... watching it 
measure the comparative resiliency of two 
floors widely used in schools. Simple as this 
test may be, it is none the less convincing. 
On hard floors (wood or concrete) the ball 
bounces high. On a resilient floor of Sealex 
Linoleum, the ball bounces low. The diagram 
above shows the approximate difference. 

This matter of resiliency is important. The 
low bounce on a Sealex Floor means that a 
good part of the shock of impact has been 
absorbed by the floor. Your hard-working 
teachers— many of whom are in the habit of 
standing up while they conduct classes— will 
be less fatigued at the end of a day spent on 
Also—more resil- 


Sealex Linoleum Floors. 


iency means less noise. Sealex Floors help 


students concentrate on their studies. 

Write our School Floors Department for 
further information. Ask particularly about 
the new Veltone effects in Sealex Floors. 
Veltones combine cheerful color with good 
taste— durability with economy. Get the facts 
about our Bonded Floors expert installation 
service — in which Sealex materials are backed 


by Guaranty Bonds. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEX 


PINOLE UN FLOOR 
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authorizing resolution. The form varies in differ- 
ent states but full and complete authorization 
should be made. This factor is important: if dhe 
legality of the building bonds to be ‘sold is ques- 
tioned or carefully examined before acceptan¢e. by 
outside financiers. 

Bids are requested as of a certain day and hour. 
As a rule all bids should be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check for a stated fraction of the work or by 
an acceptable bond. Under the law the work will 
go to the lowest responsible bidder, which in prac- 
tically all instances means the lowest bidder. While 
this practice offers many disadvantages it is ques- 
tionable whether any other method in the conduct 
of public business will offer less. The checks or 
bonds of the unsuccessful bidder are immediately 
returned, while those of the successful bidder are 
retained until the work is satisfactorily completed 
or until an adequate bond coverage for the entire 
job is provided. 


How Bids Are Received 


In general when the form of bidding and the 
method of publication are not specifically pre- 
scribed by law, it is desirable to follow the stand- 
ardized procedure of the American Institute of 
Architects. In the securing of bids, the architect 
may act as the agent of the board or the board may 
be responsible for its own publication. Plans and 
specifications are on file at the architect’s offices 
where contractors may immediately ask pertinent 
questions and secure the answers without great 
loss of time. Extra plans and specifications are 
also supplied to contractors for a small deposit fee, 
so that they may make their studies outside of the 
architect’s office. 

Bids may be received by the architect and pre- 
sented by him when the official time for opening 
them occurs. Bids may also be sent to the super- 
intendent or to the secretary of the board and 
retained under seal at headquarters until officially 
read. A third practice is to request all bidders to 
present their sealed bids personally at the stated 
time and then to close all doors and permit no one 
to leave the room until all of the bids are opened 
in the presence of the bidders, the amounts an- 
nounced publicly and tabulations made by both the 
regular recording agent of the board of education 
and by the architect. The third practice, although 
at times somewhat inconvenient, will save the 
board of education from possible criticism. Public 
business is radically different from private busi- 
ness, and it is a good public relations policy to 
allay all possible suspicion on the part of all 
bidders. 

In letting the contract the average board of edu- 
cation will do well to award it to a reliable general 
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contractor. Other forms of contract in public busi- 
ness are debatable. The cost-plus method, so pop- 
ular during the war, is decidedly undesirable. The 
multiple or dual contract, wherein the board of 
education acts as the general contractor, is gen- 
erally filled with difficulty. While theoretically this 
plan saves the profit that the general contractor 
takes for his efforts in coordinating all of the 
trades, it is doubtful whether the members of the 
board of education as laymen can do the work of 
the general contractor as well. If the architect 
acts as general contractor, he must be paid for 
these services and usually his inspectorial duties 
are curtailed. 

As soon as the contracts are let the architect 
becomes the technical executive for the board of 
education to see that the specifications are carried 
out and the building erected in accordance with 
the approved standards and with the contract be- 
tween the builder and the board. Fees for inspec- 
tion services are included in the original contract 
with the architect, unless specifically stated other- 
wise. The architect, as the supervisor of the 
builder, should mail weekly or at least monthly 
written progress reports to the superintendent or 
to the board of education. It is desirable to 
have these supplemented by progress photographs. 
Many boards of education tend to skimp on inspec- 
tion to save money. Any curtailment of inspection 
service will be expensive in the long run. The con- 
struction period is the most crucial in the develop- 
ment of the physical plant. After the building is 
finished, it is difficult to tell whether specifications 
have been followed until the evidence is shown in 
high maintenance costs. City districts have found 
that it pays not only to have the architects super- 
vise large jobs but to provide additional and spe- 
cial supervision by their own staff. 


Observing the Building Contract 


The method of acceptance of the completed 
building is generally prescribed by law or in the 
contract with the builder or by both means. What- 
ever the method, the board of education should be 
careful not to violate any of the agreements re- 
lating to contractor’s liability. Lawsuits and even 
arbitration awards are an expensive luxury and 
are seldom conducive to the building up of public 
confidence. 

As a rule the building contract provides for 
rough grading and site clean-up around the build- 
ing. The development of the site for landscaping 
and a playground is usually let in a separate con- 
tract. For this work it is desirable to employ a 
professional landscape architect. Plans may be 
developed while the building is under way and 
work started immediately. If the finances do not 
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A—Only one antenna required. 
B—Antenna terminal equipment. 


C—Outlet box containing device 
to prevent receiver interaction. 


D—Coaxial conductor transmis- 
sion line inconduit prevents noise 


pick-up or other interference. 


E—Amplifier. 


F—Individual radio receivers. 


A typical installation of the Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System in a building with many rooms. 


Western Eleetrie’s answer to the need for: 
Better multi-radio reception 


*,..as many as 3,000 indi- 
vidual radio receivers of any 


standard make may be used 


School boards and superintendents, faced with the 
problem of furnishing antenna facilities for many radio 
receivers, will find the answer in Western Electric’s 
No. 3A Radio Frequency Distribution System. 

Fundamentally, the function of this system is to form 
a connecting link between a single antenna and a num- 


ber of radio receivers by means of which radio signals 


Western Electric 


RADIO FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS ( ew. sila 


collected by the antenna are conducted to each re- 
ceiver without signal loss and without interference 
from local sources. 

The system consists essentially of a coaxial conductor 
transmission line, which replaces the usual lead-in, and 
special equipment for connecting that transmission 
line to the antenna and to the radio receivers served. 

As many as 3,000 radio receivers may be served by 
this system which permits entire freedom in receiver 
operation and gives better radio reception. Small out- 
lets conveniently located provide facilities for con- 
necting each radio. New or old buildings may be 
equipped. Send the coupon today for full information. 


ce ce ee ce cee ee es ee ee ey 

| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., NS 6-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. , 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information and bulletin 
on Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution Systems. 


ADDRESS 


] NAME 
I 


. 
eee aa 
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permit, or if the practice of progressive budgeting 
is followed, this work may be done the following 
year. The sooner the major planting is done, the 
better the effect of the building. 

As a rule all permanent equipment is included 
in the original plans. Movable equipment, includ- 
ing desks, tables, chairs and other furnishings, is 
generally planned and provided by the school 
organization itself. In many of the smaller com- 
munities, however, the planning of equipment is 
also included in the architect’s contract. Another 
and sometimes a very satisfactory practice is to 
hire a professional equipment engineer and per- 
mit him to work with the staff in preparing pro- 
fessional specifications for types. Types and 
amount of equipment can be determined only by 
analysis of the educational policies. It seems logi- 
cal, therefore, that this work should be done by 
the school staff itself whenever possible. 

The problems of educational administration are 
too detailed to be more than mentioned here. They 
include the location and notification of children, 
the selection of personnel, providing for instruc- 
tional administration, service of supplies and oper- 
ating personnel. The first few months of work in 
a new building are generally confusing to the 
instructional staff because of lack of foresight in 
organization or in timing the construction of the 
building. There is little reason why any of these 
problems should not be solved with little or no 
annoyance to the staff if sufficient foresight is exer- 
cised and the plans made early enough. Matters 
of detail, such as swollen doors and windows and 
adjustment of the heating system, will occur under 
the best conditions and these must be patiently 
tolerated. Major difficulties may be avoided. 





“Praise Day”—An Innovation in 
the Evansville Schools 


One day in every month is known as “Praise 
Day” in the schools of Evansville, Ind., according 
to John O. Chewning, superintendent. 

On this day every child has the opportunity to 
publicly express commendation or praise of some 
other child in the schoolroom. The praise may be 
concerning some academic work or some item on 
his citizenship card, or anything about the child 
which another child thinks worthy of public com- 
mendation. 

“This experiment has proved satisfactory in 
every way,” Mr. Chewning says. “It leads us to 
believe that there is not much danger of overdoing 
honest praise. 

“For the past three years we have been attempt- 
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ing to learn something about mental ill health and 
mental good health. We have learned the impor- 
tance of adapting the work to the ability of the 
individual child, because we have learned how 
important it is for the child to learn the meaning 
of success. That is the reason for establishing a 
‘Praise Day’ in every school. It is a project to help 
the child celebrate his success. Teachers keep in 
mind the powerfully stimulating value that there is 
in praise. Of course, this must be honest praise 
and not flattery. 

“One of the latest developments in Evansville is 
the linking up of the school and the home through 
a citizenship card, which covers facing reality, self- 
control and kindness, which every child in the 
public schools takes home with him, obtains ratings 
by his parents on the various citizenship points, 
and brings back to school. Though we do not 
expect all parents to understand the meaning of all 
the terms, especially that of ‘facing reality,’ never- 
theless we hope that in a few years parents will 
come to understand the importance of the card. 
This is in accordance with our slogan ‘Union of 
the school and the home in the interest of the 
child.’ ” 









Every Principal and His Task 
of Supervision | 


The supervisory function that falls to the lot of 
every principal was outlined as follows by William 
John Cooper, commissioner of education, in a 
recent radio address. 

The principal must evaluate the health condi- 
tions of his pupils. He will oversee the weighing 
and checking on the soundness of the body, the 
ears, the eyes and the teeth. 

He will have certain mental checking to do. By 
observing pupils in various classes he will discover 
some facts that will lead him to reclassify pupils 
that he could not properly classify at first. 

He will criticize the course of study. 

He will help make lesson plans. 

He will be required to rate teachers. This he 
must do sympathetically and with justice. Usually 
the superintendent will provide a form which must 
be filled in. 

He will be expected to be a general in the organ- 
ization of the extracurricular program, that is, the 
things that are done outside the school yet are 
related to it, such as the safety patrol. 

He should assist substitute teachers. 

He will be responsible for the in-service improve- 
ment of his teachers. 

The principal must assist in the promotion or 
nonpromotion of pupils. 
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Get Your Copy of this Catalog and See 


Usefulness and beauty have been combined in Irwin Seating 
to so great an extent that educators express their enthusiastic 
praise. Strength to endure most strenuous wear, choice woods, 
finishes that last, hinges that are silent, trouble-proof and 
smooth in operation, reenforcements where strains are great- 
est, anatomical correctness . . . all the practical features of 
school seating have been styled into design of new beauty in 
appearance. Yet, with all of this, the cost remains within the 
range of ordinary prices. Send for a copy of our new catalog. 


THE IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


formerly Steel Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





Do the CHILDREN 
in your SCHOOL + 
wear FELT SLIPPERS e 


T'S amazing how much damage young people can do with 
their feet. No one knows this better than school boards. 


You can't stop the abuse, but you can use a protective 
measure that never fails to get results. You can treat your 
wood floors with LIGNOPHOL and double their resistance 
to wear and tear. It can be done after hours. No need to 
wait for vacations. 

Lignophol enters deep into the wood fibres and acts as a 
preservative. That's the point to remember. That's why you 
should not confuse it with "finishes" which merely treat the 
surface. 


At very little cost—only one to two cents a square foot— 
you can thus fortify your floors to the utmost. Lignophol is 
supplied in all standard colors. It is easily applied with a 
long-handled, three-knot brush. A trained Sonneborn service 
organization will apply it, if desired, at practically no in- 
creased cost, if the location is accessible. 


Sonneborn Consulting Service, backed by 26 years of ex- 
perience, will gladly aid you in any problem of preserving 
floors, walls or foundations. Do not hesitate to call upon us. 





Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 














for READING 
CLUBS 


THE NOTE BOOK—"BOOKS i HAVE 
READ" AND THE READING CLUB 
DIPLOMA ARE POPULAR WITH 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Exceptionally valuable and encourag- 
ing children to record their impres- 
sions of books read, as well as titles 
and authors. Each Note Book has 
space for the recording of thirty-one 
books; a page for each book, space 
for reader's name, book title, author's 
name, reader's impressions, etc. 


Many Libraries are using these Books 
and granting diplomas at end of vaca- 
tion season to those who have read 
fifteen to twenty-five books and re- 
corded them in the Note Books. 


cL Reading ( lub 





DIPLOMAS 
8 x 6!/2 in. 


$.01 ea. 
50 Diplomas .... .40 
100 Diplomas -70 


10 Diplomas 


NOTE BOOKS 
10 Books $ .55 
50 Books 2.15 
100 Books 4.09 
Postpaid 
GAYLORD 
BROS. INC. 


Library Equipment 


i 
Stockton, Calif. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for 
preserving and dustproofing con- 
crete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and 
wearproofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of 
exposed walls. 


CEMENT FILLER AND 
DUST PROOFER 


—A decorative and dustproofing 
treatment. 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR 
AND INTERIOR PAINTS 
—Tough, durable paints that pro- 
duce an attractive finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG.-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 

—For economy and thoroughness 
in cleaning floors, walls, general 
utility. 


AMALIE WAX 

(Liquid and Paste) 

—Durable and dependable wax 
for every purpose. A Sonneborn 
guaranteed quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


°* NEW YORK 


. L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. N.S.—6A 

Mail 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Coupon for Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
; samples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Ligno- 
Information phol___; Cement Filler and Dustproofer___;: Cem- 


coat Exterior and Interior Paints___; Hydrocide 


Amalie Wax__-; 





Address_ 





Company 


Position 








| 
| 
| Colorless__; Mag-!-San__; 
] (Check products that interest you.) 
™ ] Name 
] 
“J 
| 
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News of the Month 























Business Officials Participate 


in Interesting Program 


Business Officials held its twenty-first an- 

nual convention in Los Angeles, May 24 to 
27. The four-day program was diversified and in- 
teresting. 

The delegates were welcomed to California by 
Col. Carlos W. Huntington, director of professional 
and vocational standards, as representative of Gov- 
ernor James Rolph, Jr., and to Los Angeles by Jos- 
eph Scott, Harry Baskerville, president, board of 
education, and Frank A. Bouelle, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles. The response was given by 
George F. Womrath, business superintendent, Min- 
neapolis. This was followed by the president’s ad- 
dress given by W. N. Decker, secretary, school 
board, Altoona, Pa. Henry W. Huston, auditor, 
state department of public instruction, Trenton, 
N. J., gave the treasurer’s report, and John S. 
Mount, inspector of accounts, state department of 
public instruction, Trenton, N. J., gave the secre- 
tary’s report. 

The afternoon was devoted to a discussion of 
school building construction and maintenance. Ap- 
pearing on the program were Ira W. Coburn, presi- 
dent, board of education, San Francisco; A. B. 
Cousins, superintendent, grounds and buildings, 

tichmond, Va.; Ernest Sibley, architect, Palisades, 

N. J.; C. E. Lane, business manager, Quincy, IIl.; 
Andrew P. Hill, Jr., chief, division of schoolhouse 
planning, state department of education, Sacra- 
mento; James J. Ball, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business administration, Denver, Colo. 

In the evening three round table conferences 
were conducted simultaneously by W. E. Whalin, 
superintendent of buildings, Oakland, Calif., 
George Howe, business manager, LaCrosse, Wis., 
and Paul H. Scholz, business manager, San An- 
tonio, Tex. At this last conference was presented 
for discussion and criticism the draft of the re- 
search committee’s proposed bulletin on pupil cost 
accounting. 

Of special interest on the program of the second 
day were an address by Vierling Kersey, state su- 


[50 National Association of Public School 


perintendent of public education for California, on 
“Management: A Critical Aspect of Educational 
Administration”; one by A. C. Lamb, maintenance 
engineer, Hamtramck, Mich., on “Designing and 
Constructing a Building to Fit Specific Educational 
Needs”; one by Harry Baskerville on ‘Public 
School Accounting and Budget Building,” and one 
by John B. Wynkoop, business manager, Bridge- 
port, Conn., on “‘Pay-as-You-Go versus Bond Is- 
sues.” 

Two papers were presented at the third-day ses- 
sion: ‘‘Caretaker Problems,” by John T. Cate, busi- 
ness manager, Glendale, Calif., and “Janitor-Engi- 
neer Training Courses,” by Howard A. Campion, 
principal, Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles. 

Taking part in the closing sessions were H. W. 
Cramblet, secretary, Pittsburgh; O. T. Eastman, 
business manager, Omaha, Neb.; Frances Peirce, 
district clerk, Westfield, N. J.; Dr. Thomas R. Cole, 
school of education, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Paul H. Scholz; W. E. Record, business 
manager, Los Angeles; Wilbert C. Wehn, secretary, 
Johnstown, Pa.; N. Bradford Trenham, California 
Taxpayers’ Association; Rita Knowles, secretary, 
Moline, Ill. 

The meeting closed on Friday. On Saturday an 
all-day boat trip was made to Catalina Island, com- 
plimentary to the members of the association. 





North Central Group May Consider 
M. A. Requirement Next Year 


The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is expected to consider a new 
standard of requirements for superintendents and 
principals of schools accredited by the organiza- 
tion at its next meeting in March, 1933—that of 
requiring such administrators to hold a master’s 
degree. 

Although this matter was discussed at the 1932 
meeting, no definite action was taken. 
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END 


replacement 
costs 





for a long. 
long time 


No. 49. Rests flush with 
desk top. Other models 
in sizes that fit present 
holes in your desks. 





“ June— renovation time— broken wells” 


This chain of thought leads to but one answer—the 
new Senghusch—if you have the facts on THIS ALL 


HARD VULCANIZED RUBBER inkwell. 


It won’t corrode. There’s nothing to deteriorate or 


It’s impervious to acids in the ink. It has no 


breakable glass bottle 


crumble 
Just genuine hard rubber that 
actually wouldn't break if you stood on it, with brass 


hinged cover molded into one indestructible piece. 


W rite today for details on this new revolutionary 
means of giving each desk a permanent supply of 
clean ink—without danger to clothes, books and 
floors, and without replacement cost for years to 


come 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
621 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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She BARRETT e Automatic 


is the final solution to all of your lock problems. It is 
the last word in Automatic Keyless Lock construction. 
It is without an equal. 





IT ELIMINATES: 
The Lost Key condition. 


The possibility of broken 
springs. 


The need of expensive re- 
pairs. 


The interruption of rou- 
tine. 


The possibility of its be- 
ing turned off combi- 
nation while open. 


The possibility of its be- 
ing opened with a 
slight turn of the knob 
by an_ unauthorized 
person. 


It gives YOU that to 
which you are entitled: 
Complete freedom from 
lock worries and it is un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
to do so over a Five Year 


Period. 


Barrett Automatic Keyless Lock Co. 
Dept. N, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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STRENGTH iz this 
MODEL 92 CHAIR 


CHACTS 


Quality plus 
comfort equals 
price 
e 
The most popular 
chair in the market 


TODAY 








ex 





Write us today for more detailed 
information of Norcor steel folding 
chairs for school use. 


Norcor Manufacturing Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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SOLD BY LEADING SCHOOL SUPPLY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE § 
DEAD OrD coOz 
RE RT 


The School Season 
is Nearly Over 


Summer is the Time 
to Put in 
SOUND INSTALLATIONS 


School executives know this is the proper 
time to get SOUND equipment ready for 
use in the fall. 


WRIGHT-DeCOSTER 
Reproducers 


are leading the field in school installations 
because of their outstanding performance. 
Write for details. 


WRIGHT-DeCOSTER, Inc. 


2247 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Export Dept. M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., N. Y. 
Cable Address: Simontrice, New York 
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News of the Month (Cont'd) 











Syracuse Summer Program to Stress 


Modern Education 


Proponents of the various types of modernized 
education will have an unusual opportunity to see 
three or four of the best known and soundest the- 
ories tested in actual practice at Teachers’ College, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., during the 
first summer session this year. The session starts 
on July 5 and ends on August 16. 

Emphasis of the Teachers’ College program will 
be upon progressive education—not only the the- 
ories advocated by the Progressive Education In- 
stitute, whose fourth annual summer institute will 
be a feature—but sound methods in operation in 
many of the best schools in the country. 

Dean Harry S. Ganders, who has arranged the 
summer curriculum, believes that school admin- 
istrators and supervisors are seeking teachers who 
understand the fundamental principles of progres- 
sive education and who have been prepared in a 
sound approach to modern instructional technique. 

“Teachers in service in public and private 
schools of America are seeking through summer 
courses of study, guidance for and evaluation of 
their own attempts to revitalize classroom mate- 
rials and procedures,” Dean Ganders says. It is 
in response to these demands that the summer pro- 
gram at Syracuse has been developed. 

The individual instruction technique, as em- 
ployed in the much observed Bronxville School 
System, will be demonstrated by men and women 
familiar with this method. Others will teach and 
demonstrate according to the activity program, 
which seeks to develop the student by encouraging 
his participation in varied activities. The “mas- 
tery formula,” under which the student must learn 
a given amount of material regardless of time will 
be studied and discussed in lectures by Dr. Henry 
C. Morrison, University of Chicago. 





Teachers College Plans Conference 


on Secondary Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University, is an- 
nouncing a four-day series of conferences on sec- 
ondary education to be held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium, July 5 to 9. 

Subjects to be discussed by educators from Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Chicago, Cor- 


nell University and Harvard University include 
the following: “As Goes Secondary Education, So 
Goes the Nation’; “The Program of Guidance in 
Secondary Schools”; “Secondary Education and 
the Social Problem’; “Major Problems of Rural 
Secondary Education.” 

William John Cooper, commissioner of educa- 
tion, is to be the main speaker at the final program. 





Noted Architect Dies—Had 
Planned Many Schools 


Joseph Corson Llewellyn, architect, died after 
a short illness, Sunday, May 15, at his home in 
La Grange, Ill. 

Mr. Llewellyn, a well known school architect 
with offices in Chicago, had designed many school 
buildings erected in the Middle West. Outstanding 
among these are the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Ill., the C. M. Bardwell School, 
Aurora, Ill., the Mount Clemens High School, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., the Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange, Ill., and the Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Ind. For his services 
in the field of architecture he was made a fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. 





Give Economic Training in Schools 
Urges Congresswoman 


Declaring that ‘“‘as a nation it is evident we are 
economically illiterate,” Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Lowell, Mass., at a conference with 
President Hoover at the White House, May 18, 
sought his “moral support” for a plan to have eco- 
nomic training, particularly in the control of per- 
sonal finances, introduced into every educational 
institution of the country. 

In a statement of her views on the subject laid 
before President Hoover, Representative Rogers 
explained that members of congress are receiving 
communications from throughout the country 
many of which indicate, she said, that the voters 
have little or no understanding of what a budget 
really means. 

She expressed the belief that if the people once 
realize the meaning and value of budgeting, every 
household would welcome the idea and further such 
training in the schools. 
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BUY THESE APPROVED PROJECT BLOCKS 
For your kindergarten and Primary Departments 


Some of the foremost large school systems in the United States have approved 
and adopted Happy Builders Project Blocks as standard equipment. Stronger 
—sturdier projects—safer—these blocks have merited their reputation as 
being the best. Learn about them. Put them in your schools next fall. Send 
for Project Book “N.” 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, APPLETON, WIS. 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS 
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belongs in every first aid kit—and a first 
aid kit belongs in every classroom and 
in every home. Mercurochrome does 
not irritate, burn or injure tissue. It is an 
extremely efficient general antiseptic. 
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| Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
: You can have this free applicator bottle € : Dept. N, Baltimore, Md. 


! Please send me free Mercurochrome Ap- 


by sending the attached coupon to 


plicator Bottle for personal use. 
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News of the Month (Cont’d) 











New Jersey Plans for Mammoth 
N. E. A. Meeting 


A week of business sessions and pleasure is 
assured those who attend the seventieth annual 
convention of the National Education Association, 
Atlantic City, June 25 to July 1. The stage is all 
set for one of the largest gatherings in the history 
of the N. E. A. 

Atlantic City lends itself ideally to convention 
purposes. Not only has it the largest auditorium 
in the world and unexcelled hotel facilities, but it 
is also one of America’s most delightful spots for 
vacationists. Known from coast to coast, and al- 
most equally well abroad, its ocean-crested shores 
are a mecca for pleasure seekers. There is prob- 
ably no time of the year when Atlantic City has 
more to offer than in June, when the sun shines 
down warmly, but the ocean breezes have a touch 
of coolness, making it comfortable for business 
sessions and extremely pleasant for recreation 
purposes. 

In addition to providing facilities under one roof 
for eighteen simultaneous meetings and all of the 
commercial and educational exhibits, the conven- 
tion hall provides a large arena in which a beau- 
tiful Washington Bicentennial Pageant will be 
presented during N. E. A. week. Thousands of At- 
lantic City school children are now rehearsing this 
pageant. 

Convention side trips have always been an im- 
portant feature of N. E. A. summer meetings. The 
historic and metropolitan East certainly offers 
much to the teachers interested in sightseeing. 

In short, a number of powerful circumstances 
conspire to ensure exceptional success to the seven- 
tieth annual convention of N. E. A. 

Inquiries regarding hotel accommodations 
should be addressed to the hotel committees, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 





London Is Chosen for Congress on 


Business Education 


Many nations including the United States will 
exchange ideas on problems in business education 
through their representatives at the Twelfth Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Education which 
is to meet in London July 25, according to an 
announcement issued by the Department of the 





Interior. Twelve delegates will represent the 
United States. The Prince of Wales will address 
the congress. 

The purpose of the congress is to bring together 
the leaders in secondary and higher education for 
business from the various countries to exchange 
ideas about outstanding problems and practices in 
business education. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: cooperation between business and insti- 
tutions offering business courses; training for for- 
eign trade and other specialized fields; business 
ethics; business research; modern office equip- 
ment; commercial teacher training. 

In various countries, national chapters of the In- 
ternational Association for Commercial Education, 
which sponsors the congresses, have been formed. 
The American chapter is cooperating with univer- 
sities in the offering of an educational tour to seven 
European countries and to the congress. 





Chicago Announces “Summer School 


of the Air” 


On June 20, Chicago’s “summer school of the 
air” will start instruction over WMAQ, now under 
the management of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The school will continue through to 
August 12. 

This novel “air school’ will be open to children 
below the tenth grade who have missed school dur- 
ing the regular school year because of sickness or 
for other reasons and will thus be enabled to catch 
up in their studies. It. will also give to parents a 
method of keeping the minds of their children 
refreshed on general subjects. 

The summer school will be under the direction 
of Judith Waller, assistant manager of WMAQ, 
who is recognized as a leader in educational work 
in radio. The plan, as completed, will require some 
mature person to direct the children in their appli- 
cation and activity during the period of broadcasts 
and during the period of study for carrying out 
suggestions and reference study between broad- 
casts. This requires a local leader for the group, 
whether that group consists of one or a number of 
children. The leader may be a mother, an older 
brother or sister, a teacher or some other adult. 

The broadcasts will be made daily except Satur- 
day and Sunday varying in time between 10:15 
and 11:45 a.m., central daylight saving time, for 
the different courses. 
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“INTER-TWILL” 
WINDOW SHADES 


for ECONOMY, STRENGTH 
and WEARING QUALITIES 





Inter-twill Double Hung Window Shades were selected for the 
new Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts, Newark, N. J. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, Architects 


New low price means Low First Cost 

Washable Feature means Low Maintenance Cost 
Twill Weave means Strength, Long Wear and 
Economy 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


LAPSLEY - INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


For LASTING SATISFACTION 
.... install 


IRON 
J tewotl a vis 
ENCES 


Spend wisely when you buy your school 
fence. Buy for permanence. Careful buy- 
ing can secure a fence which will provide 
protection for this year and many more 
to come. 

Investigate Stewart Fence construction 
superiorities—Let us place our fence 
specifications in your hands. 

Your inquiry will have our prompt atten- 
tion. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


804 Stewart Block—Cincinnati, Ohio 











IRON and CHAIN LINK Fence for every School Requirement 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





Dont GAMBLE 
with Ordinary PAINT 
for SCHOOL FLOORS! 


Use a special cushion treatment which 
outlasts all others and saves labor and 
money for your school... 


ONNEBORN'S CEMENT FILLER and DUSTPROOFER 
is a special cement filler and dustproofer. It is com- 
posed of tough, resilient gums and varnish oils that 

penetrate the pores of a floor, binding fine particles of 
cement and sand together, so that they resist the friction of 
traffic. 

It is a simple, inexpensive job. One man, working with a 
long-handled brush, can cover 4,000 square feet of floor in 
a day. In twelve hours the surface will be dry—and the dust 
nuisance ended. 

You may retain the concrete color of the floor by using 
Sonneborn's Cement Filler and Dustproofer in the trans- 
parent finish. Or, if you wish to work out a special decorative 
scheme, you can have it in a wide variety of colors. 

Remember, you can't expect ordinary wall paint to act 
as a cushion between your floors and traffic. You need this 
special treatment. 

Hundreds of schools have proved it best. 

Full specifications will be found in Sweet's Catalog, Page A 354 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 











LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for 
preserving and dustproofing con- 
crete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and 
wearproofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of 
exposed walls. 


CEMENT FILLER AND 
DUST PROOFER 


—A decorative and dustproofing 
treatment. 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR 
AND INTERIOR PAINTS 
—Tough, durable paints that pro- 
duce an attractive finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 

—For economy and thoroughness 
in cleaning floors, walls, general 
utility. 


AMALIE WAX 

(Liquid and Paste) 

—Durable and dependable wax 
for every purpose. A Sonneborn 
guaranteed quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 





| L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
| 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 


samples and literature on: Lapidolith__.-; 


N.S.—6B. 


Ligno- 


phol___; Cement Filler and Dustproofer___; Cem- 
coat Exterior and Interior Paints__; Hydrocide 
Coloriess___; Mag-!-San__-; 


(Check products that interest you.) 


Amalie Wax_——; 
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In the Educational Field 








N. E. WRIGHT, superintendent of schools, Aber- 
deen, N. C., has resigned and will be succeeded by 
R. C. ZIMMERMAN, superintendent at Richlands, 
N. C. 

WILLARD B. SPAULDING, Hamilton, Mass., has 
been named to succeed the late HAROLD E. JACK- 
MAN as superintendent of schools of the three 
towns of Hanover, Hanson and Norwell, Mass. 


L. J. HARROD, principal of the junior high school, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., has been named superintend- 
ent of schools, succeeding E. H. Cox, who has 
resigned. 


DR. MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH has been appointed 
headmaster, California Preparatory School for 
Boys, Covina, Calif. To accept this position, Doc- 
TOR BRUSH resigned his position as director, Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Md., where he had served 
since 1919. 


ALFRED A. TAUSK, a graduate of the class of 
1905 of the Brooklyn Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was recently appointed principal of the 
school, thus rounding out a lifetime’s association 
with the school as pupil, teacher, administrative 
assistant, acting principal and finally principal. 


P. W. HorRN, president, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, died recently. PRESIDENT 
HORN was at one time superintendent of schools, 
Houston, Texas, serving from 1904 to 1921. He 
was the author of many textbooks. 


WILLIAM W. ANKENBRAND, superintendent of 
schools, Athens, Ohio, is the newly elected super- 
intendent of schools, Rocky River, Ohio, a wealthy 
suburb of Cleveland. MR. ANKENBRAND, who suc- 
ceeds WILLIAM WALTER ANDREW, was released 
from his contract with the Athens Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS will teach in the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, during the 1932 summer 
quarter. He will offer two graduate courses, one 
on the legal basis of school administration and one 
on the administration of national systems of edu- 
cation. DocTOR CHAMBERS is now on temporary 
appointment as chairman of the department of so- 
cial sciences, Teachers College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RUSSELL H. ERWINE is the newly elected super- 
intendent of schools, Steubenville, Ohio, succeeding 
ROBERT L. ERWIN. 





GEORGE D. EATON, superintendent of schools, 
Clarion, Iowa, has been named to head the schools 
of Forest City, lowa. 


Dr. JOSEPH H. WADE, retiring district superin- 
tendent, the Bronx, New York City, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the New York Acad- 
emy of Public Education, an organization of which 
DocTOR WADE was the first president on its found- 
ing twenty years ago. 


HAROLD M. SMITH, headmaster, Pembroke Acad- 
emy, Pembroke, N. H., for eleven years, has re- 
signed to become headmaster, Bordentown Mili- 
tary School, Bordentown, N. J. 


MARY A. NEW, a teacher in the schools of Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., for twenty-six years and a principal 
for twenty-eight years, has concluded her more 
than a half century of service in that city and will 
retire. Miss New will be seventy-five years old on 
August 19 and is eligible for retirement by the 
provisions of the teachers’ retirement act. 


W. O. ELy, superintendent of schools, Gratis, 
Ohio, has resigned and will be succeeded by LESLIE 
BURBA. 


MURRAY J. WRIGHT, headmaster, Newmarket 
High School, Newmarket, N. H., has resigned to 
accept a similar position at the Woodbury High 
School, Salem, N. H. He succeeds SEWARD F. 
FRENCH. 


W. T. SMITH, superintendent of the consoli- 
dated school, Bluffton, Ga., died recently from in- 
juries received in a fall. 


ALBERT FORD has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Acushnet, Mass., succeeding CHARLES 
H. HOLMES. MR. ForD will also retain his posi- 
tion as principal of the Parting Ways School of 
Acushnet. 


THE REV. JOHN F. MCNALLY, S.J., principal, 
St. Joseph’s College High School, Philadelphia, 
died recently. He was one of the most widely 
known Catholic educators in the East. 


W. Harry KING, Mitchell, S. D., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tion Education, to fill the vacancy created by the 
recent death of CLAUDE M. HENRY. 


PURCELL MALLETT is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Galena, Ohio, to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation of W. C. CARPENTER. 
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The lightest 1000 watt 
sound-on-film projector ever made 
and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


ee! finished installation of West 


ee Heard other portable sound equip- 
Kentucky Industrial College last 


ments, up to more than double the 


week, 

As to the equipment, I certainly 
want to take my hat off to any man 
who can design equipment that runs 
as smoothly and sounds as god &® 
as this does. It is 100% perfect. 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
Cc. H. Brandon 





price, and I must say, truthfully, that 
results with the HOLMES were so far 


superior that there is no comparison. 
Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
fled tones and one very noticeable fea- 
ture, there was no rushing or 
roaring of sound reproduction. 
ELLIOTT FILM CO. 

F. York Elliott 


29 








Complete outfit—which includes every- 
thing for reproducing sound-on-film talk- 
ing pictures, ready to run. 


All weighing less than 90 Lbs. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1810 Orchard Street, Chicago, II. 


HOLMES Silent Projectors 
now in use can be equipped 
for sound-on-film at small cost. 
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UNICRETE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


IS A FLOOR THAT 
CONSTANTLY 
IMPROVES WITH USE 


WE WILL MAIL 


TSheUnion Products Company 


Clevcland, Ohio 


YOU A FOLDER 
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protects the eyes of Youth 


HOUSANDS of school children, the country over, 

suffer from defective vision, nervous and digestive 
disorders, due to glare, shade-and-shadow, “twilight 
zones” and other varying intensities of light on class- 
room desks and blackboards. Why run the risk? 

Install Western Venetian Blinds, which deflect the 
bright sunlight to the ceiling, diffuse it and redistribute 
it to all corners of the room, increasing its value be- 
cause of its better distribution. 

The gentle diffusion of illumination on every desk 
and blackboard, the control of drafts and ventilation 
from the use of Western Venetian Blinds, tend to 
make children happier. The result is better work, better 
health, better future citizens. 


The name WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND is legion—synonymous 
with economy, distinctiveness, health and safety, service and util- 
ity wherever control of daylight illumination in the classroom, is 
discussed. No matter what your daylight illumination problem is, 
write for our new brochure, ‘‘Controlled Sunlight Protects the 
Eyes of Youth.” It’s full of valuable information for school ex- 
ecutives. Send in the coupon—Now! 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. 


‘*World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturcr of Venetian Blinds” 
2700 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





111 West Jackson Blvd. Vv / 101 Park Ave., 
Chicago, III. New York City 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES MAJOR Citvees 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. eee | 
_ 2700 Long Beach ‘Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. . : 
GENTLEMEN: | 


Send one of your brochures, “Controlled Sunlight Pro- | 
tects the Eyes of Youth,” to— 


| 
NamMeE : | 
| 
| 
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Your School— 
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Its Construction and Equipment 


A Department Conducted by CHESTER HART, B.Arch., Chicago 


Choosing an Efficient Laundry Unit 
for the Small School 


HE installation of laundries in small schools 
is practicable when proper commercial laun- 
dry service is difficult to obtain, when com- 
mercial laundry charges are excessive or when it 
is desired to maintain a higher standard of hygiene 
than would be economically possible if commercial 
laundry prices were charged on the school budget. 
Before the school installs a laundry, there should 
be a careful analysis made of the cost of installing, 
managing and maintaining it, and this cost should 
be compared with the cost of commercial service 
to determine whether there will be an actual finan- 
cial saving to the school. The installation of a 
laundry should mean better control over linens and 
towels and a higher standard of cleanliness for 
gymnasium suits, swimming suits and athletic uni- 
forms. Further, greater care could be exercised 
in the laundering process, and exact washing for- 
mulas could be used to ensure longer life to the 
laundered goods. Schools having a swimming pool, 
a gymnasium and a cafeteria should consider the 
advantages to be gained by installing their own 
laundries, whether for themselves alone or to give 
service to an entire school system. 

The space required for the laundry will depend 
on the amount and type of work to be done, but the 
actual area need not be great, and the ceiling height 
may be that of the average classroom. A balanced 
laundry unit of small size, and composed of a 
washer, an extractor and a tumbler, is made by 
the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Inc., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, and it is intended for use 
in the small school, or as auxiliary equipment in 
the large laundry. These ““Minute Man” machines, 
although small, are of the standard laundry type, 
heavy duty equipment to be used for continuous 
daily operation. 

The washer frame is of heavy iron construction 
with all moving parts enclosed in an enamel case. 
The cylinder is made of monel metal or stainless 
steel in two sizes, either 25 by 18 inches or 25 by 
36 inches. The larger cylinder is divided into two 
separate compartments, each with its own inlet 





and dump valves. This separation of the compart- 
ments will allow two different types of washing to 
be performed at the same time. 

There are two types of cylinder motion from 
which to make a selection, an oscillating action that 
sets up a rocking motion and forces water through 





the fabric, or a revolving action that allows the 
clothes to fall into the washing solution. An 
entirely enclosed single direction motor connected 
to the cylinder by a V-cog belt forms the driving 
mechanism. The current needed for the motor reg- 
ularly supplied with this equipment is 220-volt, 
60-cycle, 3-phase, although it is possible to use 
lower voltages provided the motor is changed to 
accord with the current supplied. Antifriction 
bearings, steel drive pinion, and gear reductions 
running in oil are used throughout. 

The extractor is 18 inches in diameter, and ac- 
commodates the load of one compartment of the 
washer. The extremely rapid action of the ex- 
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Saves everywhere eee 





quickly ... 


Thorough cleaning . j 
without raising dust 


In the corridors — during class time — the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System's powerful 
suction picks up the tracked-in dirt quietly Cleaning boiler 
and quickly, before it has a chance to spread. flues 





In the rooms, it gets under and around 
desks easily—removes chalk dust and dead 
air—provides positive cleanliness. 





In the basement—it cleans all surfaces— 
and saves by cleaning boiler tubes as illus- 
trated. 

But the biggest saving is not in dollars. 
Clean air and clean rooms mean health and 
high morale. 








| 

| School experts and architects agree on 
these points and invariably recommend 
Spencer. Let us send you the facts. 


Basement kept 
dustless 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 





























HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT al CLEANING [- REPRESENTATIVES IN 5O CITIES 


SYSTEMS 
@ 1382 


A Problem Solved 
by Experience 


The problem of flooring for your 





AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS schools may seem like a sticker, 


but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 


worked out by the Minneapolis 
School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 
examination with a perfect mark. 


Folwell School 


Minneapolis, Minn. That greatest teacher, Experience, 


Architect, E. H. En- has conclusively proved the an- 
GER, School Board 


pe Reng swer time after time. 


Contractors, Pixe & 


Writ oday for complete infor- 
Cook, Minneapolis. rite us today f p f 


mation about ROBBINS Hard 
Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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HIDE AWAY 


those Protruding Door Checks 


In planning or remodeling a school keep 
this opportunity in mind. You can avoid 
that unsightly mechanism at the head of 
every door. The newest Rixson Check is 
concealed in a pocket space 134” by 374” 
within the head and hinge stiles of hollow 
metal doors. This smoothly positive door 
control can also be mounted invisibly in 
wood doors by use of side plates finished to 
match the door. Write for catalog supple- 
ment sheets. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


New York Office: 101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Portland 


Los Angeles 








O&O COO 


Overhead Concealed 
DOOR CHECK 
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tractor prevents any piling up of washed goods 
between the washer and the extractor. This 
machine has all the mechanical devices found on 
large extractors. The balancing principle utilized 
is the same as that used on the large Troy extrac- 
tors. Safety guards prevent the opening of the 
basket cover while the machine is in motion, or 
starting the extractor before the cover is closed. 
Electric manual push button, or automatic control 
may be had. 

Setting the mechanical timing device releases 
the brake and starts the machine. After the pre- 
determined time has elapsed, the timer cuts off the 
current and applies the brake. The case which 
completely encloses the motor and the basket is 
made of monel metal, as is the basket. Lubrication 
of the spindle is provided by oil grooves which 
pump the oil to the top of the spindle in a con- 
tinuous stream. An oil reservoir is at the top of 
the spindle, and circulation and ventilation keep 
the oil at a proper temperature. 

Depending on the type of finish that it is desired 
to give the laundered articles, a tumbler may be 
selected for rough dry work, or a small flat work 
ironer may be used for more highly finished 
articles. The “Minute Man” tumbler is supplied in 
three sizes, 36 by 30 inches, 36 by 42 inches and 36 
by 48 inches. Low temperature drying with down 
draft air flow is employed, the heat being supplied 
through fin type coils, and the temperature con- 
trolled by means of an air regulator. The cylinder 
of this machine is of perforated steel, and it has a 
minimum clearance from the shell to eliminate the 
possibility of by-passing air currents. The cylinder 
rotates in one direction, and allows the clothes to 
fall directly in the path of the drying air. 


How the Tumbler Operates 


The end frames of this tumbler are constructed 
of one piece of cast iron, cross braced for rigidity. 
All moving parts are covered by the enameled steel 
case. There are sliding doors throughout, steel 
trunnions, and antifriction bearings. The tumbler 
may be equipped with a timing device that will 
stop the machine at a prearranged number of 
minutes, and notify the operator that the load is 
completely dry. It is equipped with all safety 
features and cannot be operated with the door 
open. A single motor drives both cylinder and fan 
as one unit. The fan is directly driven, and the 
cylinder is driven by a V-cog belt. 

That a room the size of a small classroom will 
give ample space for the installation of a laundry 
‘an be readily seen when the overall dimensions 
of these machines are considered. The two-com- 
partment washer takes up a floor space of 2914 by 
56 inches; with the door closed it is 39 inches high 
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and open, 5214 inches; floor space for the extractor 
is 2714 by 33 inches, the height with cover closed 
being 3634 inches and open, 5414 inches. The 
floor space required for the tumbler depends on 
the length of the cylinder selected, the machine 
being ten inches longer. The width of all machines 
is 3814 inches, and the total height is 58 inches. 
With machines of these dimensions, there will be 
plenty of room for sorting and folding tables a 

for storage space for both soiled and clean goods. 





Regulating Trafic in the School Area 
by Means of a Special Gate 


Traffic control within the school area has been 
regulated in a great many cities by boys appointed 
to the school safety patrol. The boy patrol has 
been handling a difficult situation efficiently and 
effectively, considering his handicaps. His white 
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insignia does help to attract the motorists’ atten- 
tion, but his small stature and the fact that he 
must place himself in the traffic lane militate 
against him. If the boy remains on the curb or 
uses a flag on a fish pole he loses a lot of effective- 
ness in stopping traffic. 

A new traffic gate that will increase the effective- 
ness and reduce the dangers of the safety patrol 
has been developed by the Barkelew Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Middletown, Ohio. The gate is 
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oh Social Satins 


of two Continents. 


The Ambassador is essentially 
for those visitors to New York, 
whether European or Ameri- 
can, who want to be “properly 
placed” in the sense that the 
hotel they elect to live in shall 


be compatible with their social, 


artistic or business standing. 


+REVISED RATES + 
Single Room with bath - from $5 
Double Rooms ~ ~ ~ from $7 


mbassador 


PARK AVENUE az 51st Street, NEW YORK 
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DeWitt Operated Hotels 


feature 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Foods 
and 
Rates Starting at $2.50 Single 
















In CLEVELAND Its 
THE HOLLENDEN 


ELMER HOGREN, MGR. 


DeWi 1050 Rooms, all with Bath 
Fd “ d 4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 


Hotels In COLUMBUS Its 
are THE NEIL HOUSE 


Fine Hotels, TOM A. SABREY, MGR. 
Located 650 Rooms, all with Bath 
in the In AKRON Its 
Heart 


oh THE MAYFLOWER 


: C. J. FITZPATRICK, MGR 

Res yp sawed 

— 450 Rooms, all with Bath 
ities 4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 

















One Service Department of 


The Nation’s ScHoots is at all times I 
in a position to advise on purchasing 
sources for all types of school build- 
ing materials and equipment and to 
see that the school executive is put in 


touch with a reliable manufacturer for 





any of his needs. 


A letter or postcard will bring ] 


prompt response and aid. 


Orsrr® 


The Nation’s ScHooLs PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 
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mounted on a pipe pedestal inside the curb. It is 
composed of two arms, one for the regulation of 
motor and the other for pedestrian traffic. The 
operation is entirely controlled from the curb. 
The street arm is a large diameter bamboo ,pole, 
14 to 20 feet long as required. It is alternately 
painted in black and white to resemble a railroad 


crossing gate, and has a red and white metal stop . 


sign fastened rigidly to its outer end. This arm is 
lowered vertically across the street and is counter- 
balanced by a weighted handle. The sidewalk arm 
is a wood pole 8 feet long, also painted with alter- 
nate black and white sections. This arm swings in 
a horizontal plane across the sidewalk to hold back 
pedestrians when street traffic is moving. It is 
positively interlocked with the street arm so that 
when the sidewalk arm is swung aside to open the 
way for pedestrians, the street arm cannot be 
raised. Similarly, when the street arm is either 
partially or all the way up to allow street traffic to 
move, the sidewalk arm cannot be swung away 
from the sidewalk. This interlocking feature makes 
it impossible for cross traffic to occur. 

These gates should be placed on the left side of 
the traffic lane and inside the curb. It is important 
to see that the street arm will clear all overhead 
wires and trees and that there is sufficient room 
for the foundation below. This foundation or con- 
crete pedestal should be 8 inches in diameter and 
at least 30 inches deep, with a pipe and coupling 
firmly embedded in the center. To this coupling is 
attached the pipe pedestal on which the traffic 
arms swing. 

The gate, when not in use, may have the traffic 
arms locked in an upright position with padlock 
and chain. If it is desired to remove the traffic 
arms every night instead of locking them, there is 
a model that will allow their easy removal. During 
long periods of disuse, such as vacations, the entire 
device may be removed for storage. 

This equipment, because of its permanent and 
official appearance should command the attention 
and respect of the motorist and the pedestrian. 





An Upholstered School Seat for 
Maintaining Posture 


Seating that fosters better posture has had an 
immense development in a comparatively few 
years. The realization of the effects of posture on 
health and mentality has been the motivating force 
in this change of seating design. All the previous 
changes have been made in the essential structure 
of the school seat and desk to make it conform to 
the contours of the human body. 
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Upon this seat that conforms to the general con- 
tours of the body, the American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has applied a mohair upholstery 
known as Chase Velmo, made by the Sanford Mills. 
This may seem like an extreme innovation at the 
present time, but an analysis shows that something 
more is accomplished than merely added luxury in 
the classroom. The seat covering of mohair does 





not permit slipping and sliding, and correct 
posture is easier to maintain than it is in a pol- 
ished wood chair. The upholstered back which is 
slightly padded shapes itself to the individual’s 
back and assists in maintaining posture. Mohair 
is sound absorbing and will help to reduce noise. 

Mohair is made from the fleece of the Angora 
goat, and is a long wearing textile that has been 
used in railroad and motor coaches for years. If 
the pile becomes flattened it may be restored by 
placing a damp towel over the seat and allowing it 
to dry. For everyday cleaning a vacuum cleaning 
machine is much to be preferred, although a whisk 
broom might be used with a degree of efficiency. 
A periodic cleaning with pure soap and water 
would be required as it is for the ordinary wood 
seat. The mohair need not be removed from the 
seats for this cleaning. Spots and stains may be 
removed by employing any reliable cleaning agent. 

A great variety of colors may be obtained in 
this upholstery. 
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AND GENTLEMEN, THis NEW JOHNSON'S 
GLO-COAT wmuicy WEEDS NO RUBBING OR 
POLISHING, GIVES A FINE, LUSTROUS 
FINISH ON OUR FLOORS AND SAVES A 
GOOD PERCENTAGE OF OUR LABOR , 


v COSTS r 
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THAT MAY BE TRUE, BUT 1 WOULD 

LIKE TO SAY THAT THE GENUINE | _ 
JOHNSON'S WAX WAS PRESERVED ||. 
AND PROTECTED OUR FLOORS AGAINST 
WEAR FOR YEARS AND YEARS. 

ITS SIMPLE ENOUGH TO POLISH o— 
BY ELECTRIC MACHINE, AND IN THE a 
LONG RUN iT PAYS ee FLoor. 
PROTECTION ‘ 
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(ees HAVE HEARD A SHORT DESCRIPTION 
OF THE MERITS OF THESE TWO FLOOR 

(= METHODS. THEY BOTH HAVE 
EXCELLENT POINTS AND THEY ARE M 
BOTH MADE BY JOHNSON, THE LEA 
FLOOR FINISHING ALITHORITIES 


IN AMERICA 7 Ti 
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HERE’S A SUGGESTION: S.C-JOHNSON & SON WILL 
SEND ANY BUSINESS BUILDING, SCHOOL,HOSPITAL 
OR INSTITUTION FULL SIZED CANS OF BOTH 







JOHNSONS WAX and JOWNSON’S GLO-COAT. 
SEND FOR THEM AND MAKE YOUR OWN TESTS. 


Pistia 























WHICH DO YOU PREFER 
SEND FOR FULL SIZE CANS OF BOTH « FREE 


@ We want managers and superintendents to decide for themselves 
which of these finishes they prefer. Use the coupon. We will send a 
full size can of Glo-Coat free. If you want free cans of both Glo-Coat 
and the regular Johnson's Wax, mark the coupon for both. 

@ Both products are backed by the reputation of S. C. Johnson & Son 
Inc., for 45 years floor finishing and maintenance authorities. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept.NS-§ Racine, Wis. 


Shines without polishing. 


For 45 years the supremely 


satisfying floor polish. Gives Merely wipe it on the floors 


maximum protection, with a (linoleum, asphalt base, rub- 


coat of genuine wax. Makes ber tile or wood — varnished, made by 


floors lastingly beautiful. painted or shellacked). Dries 
Name 


Easily applied, and polished 
with the electric polisher. 


in 20 minutes or less, gives a 
hard beautiful finish. 


also freea full size can of regular Johnson's Wax. My floors are 


Please send me free a full size can of Johnson's Glo-Coat. [ | Please send me 


Name of material 


; No. of sq. ft. 
Name of Mfr 


Address in Full 
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FOR ALL 
MAINTENANCE 
CLEANING 








SAFE 
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QUICK 
ECONOMICAL 








There is no necessity for bothering with 
one cleaning material for painted sur- 
faces, another for mopping floors, still 
another for cleaning tile and enamel. 
Wyandotte Detergent alone can be 
safely used for cleaning all school sur- 
faces. It quickly demonstrates its safety, 


efficiency and economy. 


Wyandotte Detergent is a product of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of special- 
ized cleaning materials. It is scientifi- 


cally designed to clean quickly and safely. 
In a test a painted surface has been 


cleaned with Wyandotte more than 200 
times before the paint showed any wear. 


Wyandotte cleans thoroughly, complete- 
ly removing all dirt and grease films which 
collect dust. Wyandotte cleaned sur- 
faces stay clean longer. Floors mopped 
with Wyandotte are non-slippery. It 
greatly decreases the dangers of slipping 
on tile floors around swimming pools. 


Copy of booklet, “School and College Cleaning” will be sent free on request. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE yan dortg) MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES IN 30 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





